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: a STATE OF THE BAROMETER, &c. i High Water at Leith, 
trom June 26th, to July 25th, 1811, |! For August 1811. 
in the vicinity of Edinburgh. | Days. 
20 70 37 
1811. |Barom.|Thermom| Rain. \Weather.| Sa 3, G1 Se 
June M. N. (Sue 4 1 58) 2 
26! 30.2 Clear 2 45135 s 
Bla 27| 30.2 | 64] 74 Tu. 6) 3 55 
Bip 30.2 | 56] 73 W. 4 15, 
29! 30.2 | 50] 70 rhe 595° gi 
Bin 30} $0.15 | 54] 72 Fr 5 4560 6 
July} 30. 56 | 74 | 0.02 | Showers!) Sa. 10) 6 28) 54 
30.05 | G64] 78 |—— |] Clear Su. 
30.3 | 50) 66 | 0.3 | Rain M. 1238 239 
4) 50.8 | 50) 65 Clear Tu. 18) #3100 20 
5| $0.2 | 55 | 72 W. 1410 
1a 6] $0.2 | 57] 75 Th. 
7130.2 | 51) 71 Fr. 16,0 25/0 50 
S$} 30.09 | 54] 70 Sa. 17 se 
9| 80.15 | 57 | 78 Su. 18} 49,20 
10} 30.16 | 58 | 80 M. 222 38 
Bhs 80.16 | 58) 71 Tu. 20) 2 53 
12) 30.05 | 60 | 75 W. 21) 25; $ 38 
Wa 13] 30.1 | 76 Th. 223 534 11 
44/99.85 | 55) 651055) Rain F. 23) 4 26 4 45 
29.9 | 58 | 78 |——-| Clear Sa. 245° 05 17 
16! 29.9 | 58 | 72 | 0.01 | Showers) Su. 25) 5 5S 
| 7129.9 | 56 | 67|——| Clear || M. 26) 6 22.6 4s 
18| 29.94 | 55 | 70/015] Rain Ta. 27} 7 197 53 
— 19] 99.85 | 54] 68|023|—— 28,8 31.9 14 
ii 20; 30.12 | 54] 72 Clear | Th. 29) 9 5710) 38 
1) 21! 30.2 | 55 | 67 | 3011 49 
| 22! 50. | 52| 0.01 | Showers, Sa — 0 1s 
23 | 29,8 | 50 | 65 | 0.01 | 
| 24° 30.15 | 54 | 64 | Clear 
30.16 | 59 | Apparent time at 
Full Moon 4 46 after’ 
Quantity of Rain, | LastQuart.121 59 5 mor 
‘New Moon] 3 
| First Quart.27 


August 1. Lammas day. 
12. Prince of Wales born. 
“bh Sus enters Virgo, 37 m. past 2 morning. 
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Descriplion of Lesshe House. 
4 


ESSLIE HOUSE, the magni- 
_4 ficent seat of the Earl ot Ro- 


thes, is situated in the parish of 


Lesslie, near the western extremity 
ofthe county of Fite. It was built 
sixteenth century, by the 
Nuke of Rothes: but was burnt to 
the ground on the 2Sth December 
163. Four years atter, however, 
‘he tront was re paired, by the Earl 
{Rothes. It was built around a 
court, like Holyroodhouse, and had 
¢ gallery longer than that of the 
pala tee. Tt lies on the Leven, and 
> surrounded by large woods, which 
extend on both sides of the river. 


Quer Y ‘ting the rhiy of 
Denmar*. 


= DiTOR, 


1 uh very little attention paid to 
uncient Ce ography in this 
is ot essential injurv to 


those perusing the Classics. Among 
many others who have not been in- 


structed in this useful branch ot 


education, | unfortunately am one ; 
though I have to a considerable de- 
gree lessened that defect by study - 
ing good authors on the subject. 

Inthe course of my researches, | 
have met witha circumstance whicls 
somewhat puzzles me, and is the 
cause of my addressing you at pre- 
sent. I therefore beg “th: it you will 
allow it a Corner for insertion, as ar 
answer to it would be of material 
service to me in the farther prose- 
caution of this study. 

In Dr Adams’s System of An- 
cient Geography, which, along 
with Clavertus, is the principal au- 
thority I consult, Scandinavia 1s re- 
presented as comprehending Den- 
mark, Norway, and Sweden ; but he 
rt presents ancient Germ ny as 
comprehending Cimbrica Cher- 
sonesus, Which is now the promon- 

tory of Jutland, and the Jargest part 
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454 Account of Socictics of Levellers in Chara. 
4 | of Modern Denmark ; therefore, if Carty toms, cad fifty or sixty une 
any of your classical readers could) Fitherto thev have not penetrate 
| inform meto which of these ancient into the interior of China. thy 
countries Modern Denmark belorg- all the world knows that they 
ed, they would greatly oblige, your partizans., Letters dated 
| most obedient servant, ruay Tt, assure us that t! 


pirates fone up Dy 


the Ty 


by thie 
aunual caravan trading between 
Russia and China. The evxiszence 
ol the Jacobin societies was perhaps 
Kuown or suspected by the late km- 


peror of China, when he 


sect, which aye very numerous, 
the name of Thian-Phee-Ohe, 
porting Heaven and Earth; thes 
knew one another by private si: 
This sect furnishes great assistance: 


: retused to 
crant to Lord Macartuey additional to the rebels, and sends thenr inte! 
4 indulgences to European seitlers. ligence when necessary. It is eve: 
That bas always been supposed the whispered, that the Adnural Tav- 
present inteligenee confirms the Toch a member of this body, an 
Sopp ction, and shews thatthe Pim- that did no mere than | 
3 nad real reason to dread the engagements to when he releascc 
acuon of French priciples the fleet of the rebels, whieh | 
is dominions, awccordig to wight have destroved, er brooyh: 


hiats very Coverdy give nte the Bri- 
tish E mibassy. It is also corobor: 
cd by Capt. Krusenstern, and ‘by 
otters to Paris from the coast of 
(hina and Japan. 
P< tersburgh, Apr 

We have fate] Vv receive icon. 
China authentic cu the 
setual intertor state of that 
the followin. .o an extract. 

The rebeis of China are vers y hold 
aud very the form) a re- 
public of Since an cape- 
cition sent out in Oy the gov ern- 
went has net hazardcd the loss cf a 
feet by sending it against the re- 


we 811, 


number of their vessels at 4,000: 
the si ure ot tons burden: 
they curry trom two to three hund- 
ted men, and to twen- 
ty cuns: the simalle 


<? ae 


‘hatred to a dynasty 


of. A sect of the same nature cs- 
ists in the northern parts or Chine, 
this is called Nias, meanmeg 
bone mies of Fo: Relig 
Princ tpal cause of the combinat: 
of this sect is their discontent wi ith 
the existing government, and thie! 
not 


IO? Je 


origi 

f f China. 

‘In a country so populous as 
where the indigent classes are soule- 

times reduced to sueh nusery us to 
stifle the most atlectianate senti- 
ments of nature, insomuch that those 
ol rentage are extrenie ly feeble 
and where morals, religion, and the 


beis. They have, thereiore, become laws, whatever some writers mi) 
more powertui and more numerous atirm, have but slender author) 
thanever. Tore accounts state the whatever proposes to gratify th 


covetousness of individuals by de- 
stroying the established or ler ot 
the state, will soon obtain numer- 
ous partisans among the populace: 
These associations have abando! Tal 

themselss 


ef Account of Scetclies of Levellers in been since driven away. 
Chine’ Throughout China, and prin. 
pally ii the southern and weste 
following intelligence provinces, there (@xists 
lately received from Peters- sect, er rather a kind associat 
burgh, to which Citv it was trans- formed entirely of the discus tented 
natted overland, no doubt, ofall classes. members ot 
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Monthly Menioranda in Natural Llistory. 


themscives to great excesses; 

ome places they have even revolt- 
ue against the government, which 
has made great exertions to stop 
ihe pros reess ot t Lis evil. It lis €ven 
said that 4000 persons have been 
capitaily within a short 

The emperor a few years ago is- 
vied alaw, by which those dotect- 
dus belonging to the sect of Thian- 

we-Ohe, should have the exten- 
or muscles (tendons) of the right 
‘oot divided, and be marked with 

wo hot iron ow the leit cheek : af it 
were proved that they had caused 
any disturbance, they were seutei- 
od to dec Wpitation. 
The se accounts are Corre vorated 
by Aj. de Krusenstern, wio alludes 
in his Veyage round ihe 


World.” 
This association named Thian- 
thee-Ohe has existed guring 25 
sears. The name tinplies, Heaven 
Parth umted. The principles 
ot this body are.--the equality of 
jimen; the obligation of the rich 
conmmunicate ot their abundance 
poor, “They acknowledge no 
as They have 

form et initiation, in which the 
person mitiated is placed beneath 
naked subres crossed ever his 
head, and he takes an oath rather 
to perch then to betray the secrets 
| SOCICTY. A few dre ps ot 


bat Ority 


plood is drawn from him, and trom 
who administers the 
cath; these blonds are mingted in 
ot tea, of which both part: ke, 
of Frater itv is,—ihe 


or in whi cha cup of tea, ora pipe 


this is a species of politeness very 
much in use in China. 

In 1804, there were no fewer than 
ive provinces the Chinese em- 
pire, a prey to the vexations caused 
by these levellers, whose numbers 
vereased daily. They had caused 
-o much dread among the rich, that 


ot Mr J 
burgh; 
dispatched to town by the 
coach. 


pre 


to avoid greater evils, many had 
compounde d, with the loss of part 
of their fortunes, and had become 
members of the sect; others who 
retused this connivance were held 
prisoners, till their friends had de 
posited a certain sum of money iy 
a piace assigned: they threatened 
death in case of refusal, or in case 
ef the smallest attempt made to re- 
lease the prisoner, or to discover 
the place of lis detention. 

Wir principles of the soctety 
Thian-‘Phee-Ohe are general ainony 
the Chinese m the island of Java. 
but the initiated do not commit any 
being in fear of the 
ped an government. In a 
nese, who was chief of the leveliers, 
was proscrihed by the Chinese go- 
vernuient, and a price ef 10,600 
pustres was set on his head. Ile 
took refuge in Java, where he lias 
continued ever since. name 
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most remark- 

able occurrence in 
this departinent, during this month, 
has beea the capture in the Prith ov 
Forth of a Sworperisnu. ‘This un- 
common animal was killed, on Sa- 
turday the VOth instant, by some 


Tuly — 


fishermen, near Queen torry. [t 


tunately fell under the observation 
Macintyre of 
was purchased by hin, and 


body has met with 


some from the thie 
fins been torn by the car 


riage, and the poimt of the upper 


lobe « fthe tailis broken off Stull, 


it is of un portance to nu- 
tural history to have the specime? 
“and we are happy to 


understand, that it has been 


~ aye 
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in the hands of Mr Wilson, College, 
for this purpose. 

‘Phos ish measures, from the ex- 
tremity of the snout to the niddle 
ofthe tul, feet Z inches; and to 


the tan, ‘cet Ginches. The sword 
or snout is 3 teet long. Upon open- 
ing the annnal, it was found to bea 
female. It has two distinet and un- 
eonnected dorsal fins, and likewise 
two anal fins: and there are five 
rays the giliec ‘overs. Between 
the second dorsal fin and the tar, 
tue body is fiattened, the sides 
forming an acute angle; and im- 
mediately m trontot the tail there 
are two transverse fossules, one 
above and another pelow. These 
jateral ridges and transverse fossules 
resemble those which vecur 
of the shark tribe. ‘There are no 
perce ptible scaies on the body ; nor 
is amy dateral line discernible. 

This Quecnsterry Swordtish seems 
To lil every respect with the 
feoure and deser iption of the Aiphias 
or Gladius by Rondeletius (1551), 
excepting that that author takes ne 
notice of the existence of a second 
Mir Pennant (in his Bri- 
tish Zoology, 1776) has app rently 
from Rondeletius, in re ject- 

ve the second anal tin: but he has 
d the tgure by onitting the 
lateral midge, and by adopting ‘(per- 
hans frow W ) a slender 
membrane, connecting 
the and second dorsal tins. 

i evidently an il-exccuted 
‘ ne. At the same time, it is poss 

Hote that he may have copied a dit 
ferent and larger species Ot Sword. 
fish. Ife mentions that his sort was 


! 
nn. 


occasionally taken en the coast of 


Lnetoad, hear IS {vet long. He 
represents only a single long dorsal 
fin, and styles if “ pina unica con- 
tinua.’? He likewise delineates only 
a single anal fin; and he takes no 
notice of any flattening ef the body 


the extremity of the under lobe of 


near the tail. The figure in the 
Encyclopedie Methodique seems to 
have been manufactured from Wijj- 
lughby ; and we cannot help sus- 
pecting that Dr Shaw has placed 
considerable dependence on this last 
figure, in preparing an engraving ot 
Xiphias Gladius for his General 
Zoology. 

Both Rondeletius and W Mughby 
speak with confidence, and seen to 
have had trequent opportunitics oi 
seeing the fish they describe. It is 
secure ely fair to suppose, that such 

naturalists would err in so obvious 
a character; and as little are we 
entitled to consider the distinction 
as depending on sexual diflerence ; 
none of the authors mentioning the 
sex of the animals they depict. We 
may thercfore, tll Letter informed, 
venture to presume that there are 
two British species of Swordtisli. 

To this conclusion we are turther 
led by observing, that kann us States 
the gill-covers of the on! Vy species OF 
Xiphias he was ar": d with, to 
have eight rays: while tus 
Queensferry specimen they have 
oniv five. ‘The number of rays in 
the branchiostegous membrane is 
generally accounted one of the nest 
permanent characters of fishes: yet 
we must remark, that Retzius, in 
his edition ef the Fauna Succica, 
nentions sevea rays. 

Sir Robert Sibbald wives an ace 
count of a Swordfish been 
taken In tae Frich of borth, some- 
what inore than a century ao, und 
exhibited ti Ecinburgh tor some 
Gavs us a show. The newspapers, 
several Vears announced the 
kiliing of a by the captain 
of @ trading vesel near 
tounness. ‘This is the third, there- 
fore, that is known to have beeu 
taken in the Frith of Forth. The 
Swordfish has occasionally 
found on other pares ot the Scottish 

coust. Two were caught a ,ood 
hiany years ago in Loch Long 
Arg leshire, 
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Literary Intelligence, 


Arsyleshire, each measuring about 
nine teet in length. These are short- 
ly and imperfectly described in the 
Statistical Account of Scotland, vol. 
iu. p. L7 4 

‘The flesh of the Swordfish is 
inuch esteemed in Sicily, and other 
parts of the Mediterranean. The 
Queensterry specimen ate pretty 
well; not better, however, than 
large holibut. 

N. 

Canonmulls, 
July 27, 18) nf 


Literary Entelligence, english and 
Foreign. 


1)" Busby (Mus. D.) has issued 
proposals for publishing his 
new ‘Transintion of Lucretius, in 
rhyme, by subscription, in two cle- 
gant volumes in quarto: the price 
w subscribers tour gaineas, to be 
atid on the delivery of the work. 
We former:y wonounced that Dr 
Busby had invited the literati of the 
inetropolis to his house in Queen 
Ann’s street, West, on successive 
Saturday evenings, to hear this 
dranslation recited by his son, Dr 
Julian Busby. Nothing could have 
been more brilliant than these as- 
semblages, or more gratifying to 
the genius of the translator ; they al- 
so did credit to the taste of the 
town, and indicated that the author 
would be liberally requited for a la- 
bour which has occupied the inter- 
vals of a long life. 

Mr J. F. Williams announces by 
subscription a Patriotic Address to 
the British Nation, and a Poem to 
be called the British Lusiad; the 
object of which is to celebrate the 
deliverance of Portugal by the va- 
lour of the British army under the 
direction of Lord Wellingion. 

_ Ina tew days will be published, 
two volumes 12mo. a new edit) 
ot the Orator, or elegant Extracts 
i Prose and Poetry, fur the use of 


English and Foreign. 48% 


ee 
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schools and academies; to which is 
pretixed, a Di -rtation on Ovatorical 
Delivery, with an appendix, con- 
taining outlines of gesture, and ex- 
atuples of the prince pal passtons end 
emotions. By James Chapman, 
Teacher of Eloeution in the Uni- 
versity of Glasgow. 

Mr Millard will publish ic 
few days, his New Pocket Cyelo- 
pedia, or Elements of useful Know - 
ledge, methodically arranged; de - 
signed tor the higher classes in 
schools, and for young persons i 
general. 

Dr Smith, president of the Lin- 
Society, has published a ‘Tors 
to Lapland, translated from the or: 
ginal anpublished manuseript itinec 
wry ot the celebrated 
forms two octavo volumes, and i+ 
adorned with above sixty wood cuts 
from cxtemporancous sketches oF 
the iiustrious author. 

Mr Thomas Macsill has com 
pleted an Account of the Kingdom 
of ‘Tunis, contaming a view ot the 
present state of the COUNTY, its go 
vermment, productions, antiquities. 
the manners and employments 
the people, manutactures, com- 
merce, &c. In two duodecimo vu- 
lumes. 

The edition of Dryden's Poetical 
Works, with notes, by the two 
Wartons, in four octavo volumes, is 
nearly fished. 

A voluine of some ofthe Letters of 
the late Rev. James Hervey, dated 
trom 1726 to 1752, will speedily be 
publshed. 

Dr Nott, of Bristol, has in the 
press a steal Companion to 
the Londun ?harmacopenia. 

A new edition of the Londen Ca- 
talogue of Books will be soon put 
to vress. Tt will inclaie the cata- 
logues of 1S Owit’) some rejections, 
and 1899 with coo sections and ad- 

litions to the present tine, and is 
eX) ‘cted ta be ready in three 
menthis. 
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Memoirs of the Proeress of Meann- 
clures, Chemistrv, Sore and 


Vj R ADAM BUCK, an artist, 


wirose produc tions have tor 
several vears prarst interested) and 
eratiicd the public, has issued pro- 
pas for publishing by ssubserip- 
tion, one hundred engra wings from 
Gireeck Vases, that have never been 
pul blished, dene nand etchedby him- 
sci! from private collections now in 
land. It is to agree in size with 
an se of Sir Wiliam Hamilton, edit- 
ed by @Hanearville and Tischbein, 
so that cither be considered 
a book complete in itself, or 
corming a supplement to the other 
works. it will contain various 
specimens of the forms ot Vases, a 
seription of the manner in gh 
they have been discovered, and 
account of the opinions of 
best authorities concerning them ; 

il, to reader it as complete as pos- 
sible, two of the plate © will exhibit 

‘acesiimles. Ft is to be delivered in 
numbers of about ten plates each, as 

On its they can be got ready, and 
com plcted in the course of ve Rr, 
if possible. The price to be six gui- 
neas, half te be paid on subscribing, 
for which an accountable receipt will 
be given, ond the remainder on de- 
fivery ot the lastnumber. Thedraw- 
ines may be seen at Mr Buck’s, 19, 
Prith-street, Soho. 

A German of the name of Rout- 
cen, a scholar of the celebrated 
Blumenbach, in Gottingen, hes an- 
pouncedchisintentionto endeaverurto 
penetrate into the interior of Africa, 
nearly in the track pursued by Mr 
Hornemann, who, as he has not 
been heard of for nearly ten years, 
is thought to have perished in the 

enterprise. This young man_ is 
about twenty years of age, and 
svems to have obtained all that kind 
of knowledge which is particularly 
necessary for hes purpose. He un- 


derstands the Arabic 
remarhably abstomious, and has a 
customed himself te ma! 
and Insects his to od, 
he submitted to circumcision, that 
he might appear to be a truce by 
liever in the Koran, and, in th. 
character of oa physician, 
through those countrics where tly 
name of Christian Intallib! 
lead to slavery or death. Th hi 
pere grinati ons on toot throu gh Cicr- 
many and Switzer: ind, he ~alwa 
chose the worst lodgings and vccon 
modations to inure himself to aad. 
ships. In Germany and Paris | 
has collected a mumber of questio: 
proposed by the literati, relative to 
the unknown regions which he in- 
tends to visit. He means to 
deavour to accompany a mercantile 
caravan from Mogedor to Tombue- 
too. 

A whim has lately prevailed a- 
mong the voung men of the higher 
classes at Paris, which shews itsel!, 
in ornamenting their bed chambers, 
and particularly their bed’s head, 
with arms and armour of all kinds: 
insomuch that the famous armoury 
of Don Quixote is completely out- 
done. Some even group helmets 
and corsicts on every pannel of the 
wainscot. Arms, otlensive de- 
fensive, of every country, are dis- 
played with the most grotesque el: 
fect: the Moorish poignard and thy 
Turkish sabre; the hangers of the 
Arabs, with the carbines of th: 
Cossaes; the creeses ot the Malays, 
and the zagayes of Madagascar . 
even the clubs of the South Sco 
Islands, and the tomahawks or ihe 
North American Indians. 
fancy has been of great benctit 
the dealers in battered anti quit US, 
who obtain five or six louis d’ors to! 
articles, which not long ago thes 
would have thoug!it themselves © 
tremely fortunate te sel] for as many 
livres. 
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nations of modern 
have, the gradual progicss 
or theivamoral caltere, 
gular modification, Of whicu we 
peu the annals ot the world. 
well knowa, that, about the nich 
contury, all that part of Europe 
Wielous situated to the south and 
woot of Germany, formerly under 
the domimon of the Romans, was 
conquered Dy nations, who 
bished tlewselves the re, ahd 
founded new states.  ‘Phese con- 
a tresh and robust 
rice ofimen, ail warriors, and esteem- 
ine oaly nti Virtue, restored 
to the ester nutious.— 
Miost of them were either Chiris- 
fans when they arvived, or became 
in pew possessions. Pheoy 
brought with them the simple vir- 
fies Which at ail times 
the forests of Gerin tiny 3—-velour, 
tie love oi liberty, a certain depth 
seutiment, re peet for 
Wouen, Inddness and m we 
ty, notwithstuady their barbarism. 


\ them Pose chivalry, 


7 


fution which diduses its lust: 

through the whole ef the middle 
ages. idiom Dewy luatiy 
mixed with those of the Ch 


Countries winel they occupied, sid 
wilh that of the Romans, jormed 
vur modern lang { ils, 
aiuong the inost imnoraiit 
pie, there are ulWays found privi i- 
leged souls, on whom heaven has 
couterred the creative power ot 
as, ainid tiie labours ot 
Wary there are found occasional mo- 
GF in which meu 
‘> listen to it, there soon rose a- 
tong them those divine nen, these 
ily 1, 


of @ Collection af 
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sonysters formerly called prophets, 


secrs, bards, then “Troubadours, 


chaunters of love, &c. who used 
someties (he Latin, more trequent- 
ly the new pagcons were torm- 
ed fromats with divers Ger- 
cliateets whilst those who lad 
remained in tho mother country ot 
all these colomes, there 
poctis tits hingaare. AL 
or rather che no- 
biliey ob its different countries, ene 
grossed, without cening, by devo 
tioa, by war, and by nnider alls 
tions, prayed at the toot of the wt 
tar, fought, knelt betore the cross, 
made love, and sang. 
in the turn, reproduced these be- 
loved objects, celebrated God and 
the saints, battles, heroes, ente: 
prives, and gallantry. 
these, figure the ani rent Paladins, 
the twelve peers of Prance, the Sa- 
racen heroes, sorcerers, cenchant- 
ers, and all the characters of a my- 
thology tuanded upon vulgar tradi- 
tion. 

This kind of poetry, rude as it 
might be in its principle, arose trom 
tice very character of modern na- 
tious, Wes a production peculiar to 
thon, contormible to their nature, 
ty ther mode of existence. It 
would doubtiess have, in tune, been 
unfolded, aud perlected according 
to adequate rules and models; and 
would at dJast have become a tree 
aid megenuous result, a clear and 
natural expression of the genius of 
these nations. Their theatre, tor 
iastance, had with the dra- 
mas known under the name or Mys- 
teries. Coarse as these beginnings 
nught be, they were perliaps equal 
to the songs ot Bacchus and of the 
and ‘to the firces periormed 
in the waggon of Thespis. A poes 
try thus tormed, supported mi the 
mythology of the natioual religion, 

ourtshed by the spirit of locality, 
pahating the evils, the adventures, 


the exploits, the herves, native 
the 


The sones, 
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the soil, would have formed for us 
at length an original native litera- 
ture, which would have become the 
romantic polished and periected: ; 
the colouring of which would have 


been more harmonious than that of 


a literature foreign to our manners ; 
which would have influenced more 
etlicaciously the mass of the peo- 
ple; and would certainly have im- 
pressed on our intellectual enxist- 
ence another torm, and another 
character. 

But the contrary happened. We 
had been preceded, ina world which 
no longer existed, and which ditter- 
ed totally from. ours, by two very 
lightly civilized and cultivated na- 
vions, the Greeks and Romans. A 


vreat part of their books, and of 


the monuments of their poetry, had 
been preserved in the east, and in 
the libraries ot our cloisters; a 
slight tineture of it even had always 
been retained by a small number of 
learned men, during the diticrent 
eenturies of the middle age. Dur- 
ing the era commonly called the re- 
vival of letters, a taste for the an- 
cient languages, excited either by 
Greeks who came trom Byzantium, 
or by other causes, became general- 
ly ditfused, and, along with it, a 
taste for the books and poetry of 
these ancient people. Their works 
were found to be more perfect and 
fimished, in poiat of form, than the 
productions of modern genius which 
then existed. These last, there- 
tore, were abandoned, — rejected 
with disdain; no one attended to, 
vr wrote, any works of this descrip- 
tion. The poems of the Greeks 
and of the Romans, which, in al- 
most every point, resembled each 
other, became the only object of 
the study, of the admiration, and of 
the imitation, of the moderns. The 
enthusiasm tor them soon knew no 
bounds ; there was a sort of wor- 
ship, of fanaticism, in this devo- 
tuon of the modern mind to that of 
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Athens and Rome. Thus was cur 
the thread by which our poetical 
culture was attached to that of ¢ 

fathers. We became taiithless to 
their mind, and yielded oursel<. 
without reserve to a foreign mind, 
which we understood illmwhich liad 
no relation with our real lite, oor 
religion, Our manners, Our story. 
Olympus and its idols suppleted, 
in poetry, the heaven of the Chis: 
tians, its miracles, and its choirs. 
The Bible, the Legend, the hero: 
and marveilous history of eur 
ancestors, vielded to the fables 
Pagan mythology. “The mare 
the moderns, subjected to this trans- 
fusion, received into its veins a th. 
reizn blood, which could nevcr be 
entirely assimilated ite own, 
Thencetorth it) languished; was 
weakened and discoloured ; it seen- 
ed to support itself only by the 
power of borrowed ornaments. The 
world of poetry became a word 
quite different) from the vulgar 
world. We heard only of Troy, of 
Thebes, of Carthage, or of Rome ; 
of the heroes and gods of another 
country. The sentiments expres:- 
ed in this language became delicate 
and flavourless like the exotic plants 
raised in our hot-houses. The le- 
gislators of ancient poetry, half un- 
derstood, or falsely interpreted, 
were the supreme oracles of our 
new Parnassus. An epistle to the 
Pisos became a revered code. A- 
ristotle, ill understood, reigns still 
in our poetry, as he reigned tor- 
merly in physics, and on the benches 
of the school. Hence that uncer- 
tain walk—those false, extravagant, 
and pedantic doctrines—those 
putes, those contradictions, and that 
confusion in our modern poetry, wd 
in its theories. Our preper and 
original nature is always silently 
deavouring to shake off that artitl- 
cial covering in which we have been 
forced to invest it. The unity of 


our existence is disturbed: we i 
comble 
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semble the monster of Horace, on 
whose trunk was placed a head that 
did not belone to it. 
i am tar trom overlooking the 
rit pecull: iv to the literature call- 
classic. know the excellence 
ot the Greeks and Romans, and the 
dezree in which they ought to serve 
as our models. But the line has 
been passed. Instead of becoming 
rivals of the antients, yet remauin- 
ing still what we n: iturally are, we 
have become herds of servile imi- 
tators. The painters have not fal- 
len into this error of poets and crt- 
tics. The school of Italy remained 
Christian and modern, while it rose 
to perfection. Raphael studied the 
antique; he formed himself upon 
t; bat he made ill Christs, madonas, 
angels and saints. Poetry ought to 
have followed the same course, In- 
stead of wandering in the paths of 
idolatrous Parnassus: but the im- 
pulse given was irresistible. Dante, 
Shakspeare, and others, made pow- 
erful but vain efforts to support the 
romantic. When it entirely sunk, the 
attempts made to recal at least some 
shadow of il, were almost all unfor- 


tunate. The style wes become stiff 


and laboured; the roles arbitrary 


aad capricious; the tone full of 


mannerism and bombast :—a_ cor- 
rupted muse, pretending to attire 
itself atter the antique, could not 
give the genuine and popular ex- 
pression of the modern marvellous, 
of tender piety, and of the main- 
hers of our fathers. The public, 
fven trom disuse, had become in- 
sensible to the tones of the roman- 
Lic. 

What has been remarked, consti- 
tutes unquestionably one of the ra- 


cal vices in the moral enlture of 


Jr contemporaries, in which so 
‘any sound and just ideas are to- 
tally wanting ; many are disorted, 
and rendered erroncous ;—a strange 
chaos, in which the light is uncer- 
tein and decitful, and in wluch men 


often think they see clear, when 
they are only dazzled. “The deser- 
tion of the path originally traced, 
and the exaggeraied adoption ofa 
literature, of a poetry, of a plilo- 
sophy,—in a word, of amind, whol- 
ly strange to us, has nota little con- 
tributed. to this contusion of our 
principles; and he who should at 
tentively examine, might perh: Ips 
find, that henee has really arisen 
that coldness of men’s minds for 
religion, for the simplicity and the 
holiness of the Gospel, for all that 
is truly great, noble and humane, 
which have been supplanted by ex- 
travaganee, bombast, and manner. 
ism. Hence perhaps, too, the mark- 

ed estrangement of men’s minds 
from that ideal excellence which 
forms the essence of true poetry : 
an estrangement which gives to our 
age a character so sinenlarly pro: 
saic, exclusively turned to the pal- 
pable and the useful. Not that these 
faults have in any degree belonged 
to the ancients: but that they are 
attached to the false course which 
we have followed, tn wishing to be- 
come any thing but that tor which 
wise nature destined us in the mo- 
dern and christian world, 

Tt is well known with what ar- 
dour and perseverance, doubtless 
very) praseworthy, learned men, 
since the revival of letters, have 
sought ont, have commented 
and published, all the precious re 
mains ot classic antiquity. Mean 
tine, there slopt also, in the dust 

libraries, numerous manus eript 
poems of the romantic era, epics, 


sutires, fabliaux, romances, songs of 


every kind, which well merited to 
be drawn trom) oblivion. Some 
learned men attended to them, both 
to extract historical ideas, and to 
judge, by their aid, of the ancient 
state of language aud of literature. 
They published fragments, which 
excited interest, awakened curiosi- 


tv, and which were found intimate- 
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ly connected with those old vuleer 
stories, these oral traditions, wiih 
which children and the populace 
are still amused. No one is igno- 
rant of what has been done in this 
department by the President Pau- 
chet, by Levesque de Laravailliere; 
by Barbazan, by the Abbes Mas- 
sicux and Gonjel, by the laborious 
Lacurne de St Palave fot whose re- 
searches the Abbe Millot has given 
only a specimen), by the deceased 
Le grand d’ Aussy, by the 1 ingenious 
writings of the Count de ¢ ‘avlus, 
by those of the Count de ig 
and by many others, who have be- 
gun to revive the taste of our an- 
cient national poetry. The Italians, 
the Germans, the Spaniards, the 
English, the Scots, the Swedes, the 
Danes, made also similar researches, 
and published collections of the po- 
etry of the middle age. Amid the 


mmmense and devouring activity of 


German literature, there has even 
arisen a sect, who have loudly de- 
clared in tavour of the romantic, 
and with the greater authority, that 
they cannot be suspected to be ig- 
norant of, or to neglect classical li- 
terature. The celebrated Schiller 
named his tragedy of Joan of Arc, 
a romantic tragedy. In ance, We 
have recently seen, by the distin- 
guished reception given to the 
lection of Clotilde de Surville, 
which M. de Vanderberg is the di 
tor and interpreter, how much the 
modern mind is disposed to return 
upon its steps, and to tollow those 
first traces of its primitive deve ‘lop- 
ment, 

But let us return to ancient Ger- 
man pociry, since it is a collection 
of it which Lhave now in view. The 
ancient dutchy ot Suabiay which 
comprehended also a part of Swit- 
zerland and Alsace, appears to have 
been to Germany what Provence 
was to F rancey the cradle of lyri¢ 
and national poe try, that of romance 
and of songs; and the emperors of 
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the Llouse of Suabia were zealous 
protectors of the national muses, 

The most celebrated and mos 
consicerable collection of ancient 
romances by the love-singers (nin 
hesingers), i is that which was made, 
in the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries, by two gentlemen ot 
Zurich, the father and son, the 
Lords of Manesse. From it 
was named the Manessean Colicc- 
tion, and was deposited in’ the 
library of the electors Palatine; 
from whence it found its way inte 
the royal library of Paris. A great 
number of these pieces are perlect 
models of nature, grace, delicacy, 
and sentiment. Many are of an 
elevated description ; others are di- 
dactic, or of pure morality. In ge- 
neral, love appears only “under the 
purest and most decent forms, and 
hever speaks the language of the 
senses ; which establishes a very 
marked contrast between the Ger- 
man love-singers and the Provenc cals. 
The Abbe Millot, in his preliminary Wy 
discourse on the history ot the Tro: \- 
badours, has been constrained to 
say of the latter,—* Although Ins- 
tory should not attest the — TS 
and licentiousness of the menners 
of these times, the i of the 
Troubadours would furnisn a crowd 
of incontestable proofs. Aid some 
eX wuples of pure gail: in we find 
a thousand instances of 
and debauchery ; we see the se ees 
risk the heart ; morals outraged wilt 
a cynical indecency,” Bodiam, 
the editor of the German love-sons:, 
boasts with reason of their opposit 
character. “ihis op position ny 
manner of treating love by the two 
nations, has, with a few excep HONS, 
come down to our times; and tre 
striking contrast between th sem leave 
ample room for reflection. 

Among the men of letters who 
have most eficaciously contributed 
to rekindle in Germany thee taste ot 
romentic pociry, and who have clear 
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ed its avenues with most zeal, we 
may reckon the Swiss Bodmer, the 
autor of the poem of Noub, and 
of several other Works. MI. Dod- 
mer obtained this manuseript trom 
Paris, by pernmssion of the govern. 
ment Maurepas then munister, 
most graciously acceding to his re- 
quest. He published it twa vo- 
lumes quarto, at Zurich (Oreil & 
Co.), m 1175S and 1750. As 
were, however, some places miac- 
curate, and some wanting, in this 
collection, Protessor Beneske ot 
Gottingen, and the celebrated pli- 
lologer and diplomatist Groldast, 
have just published, at Gottingen, a 
supp Jement and various reading rs to 
two fitths of the collection ot Bod- 
mer. She title of this estimable 
work is Minne heder Ereunzung 
der Sammlung von Minnesingern. 
Gottingen; Dieterich, At 
the same time, another earned 
German, M. Rassmann, has been so 
furtunate as to be able, at Paris it- 
seit, to collate the whole collection 
of bodmer, with the evig Mae 
nuscript. Tle may give an uselul 
aidto M. Beneske, im the renitine 
we three fitths of his werk. 


the Si of Manne MS, and Prin 
lic education, bi Spurn 
(From Jacobs’s Pravels ii the Seuth 
ot Spain. dto. London, ist.) 


LARGE fair, which is annu- 

yi aly held at Santi-Ponee, a 
few miles from this city, aflorded 
Hie an opportunity of Observing na- 
tional manners in inmost 
ed state; and aceordingly went 
there on Sunday with a party 
of Enelishmen. It is held on an 
epen pun, between the town and 
fhe river Guadalguiver, and was 
growded with booths, cattle, and 
‘pectators, toa great extent. Even 

2 this scene of revelry, the solem- 


mivot the Spanish character was 
Visible and its sobriety may be in- 
torrod trou tits cireumstance, that 
there were very few booths in which 
wine or brandy were sold, but a 
considerable number for the sale of 
water Cooled in porous jars, an arti- 
cle which forms so great a luxury 
in this country. 

bout to shew the beauty of their 
horses, and their skill in managing 
them. ‘Pheir dresses were very 
tastical; and the trappings of the 
horses sufficiently cumbrous. 
singularities, however, only served 
ta displ: Ww the nation pee ities 
more strikinely. The toys of every 
ation Offer traits of national 
racter; and could not help 
inarking, on the prescat eecasion, 
that almost every one exhibited at 
this fairy bore some allusion to thot 
Hhicit mtcrcourse between the sexes, 
which forms the ereat stam 
the moral charceier of the countiy. 
Horns, of various shapes, with bet, 
wid ot mport, 
were most prevalent ; the pre- 

citing them fo each ether, with 
sarcastic insmuadons, appeared the 
most universal species of wit. A 
marked dolercnce was paid to the 
which showed that a douree of cal 
lantry is with this nation, 
waieh is tee often dispensed with 
in othor countries. 

to heard that two ass 
had occurred at this four that dav, 
both caused | LOUSY, not be- 


tween lovers. of 


their wives, but voung 
who sighed tor married 
woman. It appears extraor- 
dinary, but necertheless note- 
riousiy the fact, thar though hus- 
bands feel no jealousy on account of 
their wives, vet that this powerful 
passion should be felt im the most 
acute. manner betwee: men whe 

wish 
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wish to supplant each other in the 
atrections of the same female; and 
that other parts of a fasuly, so tar 
from resentment towards the man 
who addresses their mother or sister, 
treat him with as much kindness 
and attention as if he were connect- 
ed with them by legal and honour- 
able ties, or paid a compliment to 
the family by selecting a member of 
it tor the object of Ins attachment. 
‘bhose kind of attachments are much 
more durable, and more assiduous- 
ly culavated, than affection between 
a married couple. 

Incoustaney to a favourite mis- 
tress, perhaps the wite of a friend, 
is decined a greater disgrace to the 
party than any mm itrimonial infideli- 
ty, and more etfeetui tiv excludes a 
nite trom the future confidence and 
respect of the ladies, all of whom 
are jealous of the privileges of their 
sed, and preserve no terms with a 
nom who ds untarthtul to his fair 
The females of all classes, 
considering them husbands as beings 
OF WO Conse espect a degree 
of attention trom a cortejo, which 
a Spantard can seers pay ; and the 
consequence is, that foreigners, es- 
pecially Pnelshmen, are by no 
means favourites with the Spanis h 
LAdtes, 

These attachments between the 
sexes are notorious to all the ace 
quaintance of the parties; and a 
breach between two lovers interests 
the (amily and trends to produce a 
reconciliation. The connection is, 
however, canducted with outward 
decorum; and the cortejo, though 
ever attentive to the movements und 
wiches of the lady, observes, before 
company, the most distant and re- 
— behaviour; but should he 

alin attending her to the public 
wal Ihs, or the private p arties, where 
she visits, it would be red an 
enormous offence, only to be par- 
coned atter long period of sub- 
mission and peaitence. 
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The disgusting spectacle exhibit. 
ed in England and France, of mere- 
tricious be auty decked out tor sale, 
is not to be seen in Spain, unless, 
perhaps, aod that rarely, 1 in the sea- 
ports. From this circumstance, I 
have heard sensible Spaniards, who 
have been in Seateel, contend for 
the superior ity of their country over 
ours, in regard to the intercourse ot 
the sexes. It is not, however, easy 
for foreigners to form a proper esti- 
mate of our national morals on this 
subject. They have seldom oppor- 
tunities of observing the domestic 
attachments in our more sober and 
Ww orthy families, which they see on- 
ly at formal parties ; nor of coneciv- 
ing the delights ot conjugal and pa- 
rental love which in England, though 
less ostentatiously, are more purely 
enjoyed than in any other part ot 
Europe. [have been led to these 
remarks unintentionally, by the 
sight of the fair at Santi-Ponce; 
and, having now begun on manners, 
T may as well contmue the subject 
through this Jetter. 

] hav e remarked a degree of fa- 
miliarity between all classes of so- 
ciety, which we should deem vude- 
ness, and find troublesome, bat 
which is considered here as a mat. 
ter of course. The apartment of @ 
gentleman, or the chamber of a la. 
dy, when you have passed the oute: 
door, are always found open ; and 
itis deemed no intrusion to enter 

without being announced. — Even 
the cabinet of the minister is equal- 
ly accessible; and Ll know that Lord 
W elleslev, who readily sees every 
one that has business, is conside red 
extremely because the poll- 
ticians of this city, who have ne 
other business with him but to ast 
tor news, or express their attach- 
meut to England, frequently tind 
him too much occupied to see 


them. 
‘This familiarity extends through 
al! the relations of society : and 
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though, sometimes, it may be the 
expression ef endearment, as In the 
application oi diminutives, such as 
calling aman Juanico, or Jacky, in- 
stead of Juan or John: or a lady 
Mariquetto, ov Polly, instead of Ma- 
rar yet, When used so frequently 
as in this country, it appears to a 
tranger more disgusting than aflec- 
tionate. The behaviour of servants 
to masters isequally unconstrained ; 
and they converse, While attending 
at table, with the familiarity. of 
triends. Contint, a valet-de-plice, 
whom ! have hired in this place, 
makes ne scruple ot helping him- 
self to a glass of wine, taking snulf 
trom my box, or lighting his segar 
at my candle, whife [Tam writing. 
All this, which at first appears very 
impertinent, arises merely from ha- 
bit, without intending offence, or 
even supposing that any can be 
given, by these and similar free- 
doins. In the first circles, the prac- 
tice of calling people by their Chris- 
tan names, aad even utled ladies, 
is very common. ‘Thus the Mar- 
chioness Calrado, the daughter of 
the celebrated Don Juan Ulloa, one 
of the most charming women in Se- 
ville, is commonly spoken of as 
Carmen Ulloa; and another luly, 
ealled Maria Dolores, one of the 
whimsical names of the mother of 
our Saviour, is generally distinguish- 
ed, by those who ere acquainted 
with her, by the simple appellation 
of Dolores. 

TFemperance seems the prevailing 
habit of the Spaniards in eating, but 
more especially in drinking. TJ have 
secon many gentlemen who never 
drink any wine: and even those 
who do, generally mix it wil a 
large quantity of water. TI am in- 
tormed, however, that in the win- 
ter the lower orders indulce, but 
hot to excess, in the use of brandy, 
wixed with anniseed and sweet wine. 
England, every fanuly has a store 
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oi beer, wine, or such other neces. 
saries as they require for daily use, 
ready at all times; but the best 
miles in Seville Keep nothing of the 
hind in their houses. company 
accidentally drop to mesi, 
a thing not common, they send to 
the shops tor such food as thes 
want, and to the wine-houses for u 
pint or a quart of wine; for they 
are never provided with the com- 


monest of these articles : andy at 


the conclusion of the day, no pre 

vision is left inthe house. ‘Phouch 
1 have visited a good deal at the 
best houses, and atall hours, |hiave 
seldom known where the conudero, 
er cating-room, was placed. Whore 
Po have seen it, have general! 

found it the saaatiest and darkest 
apartment, and in the most obscure 
part of the dwelling; whereas the 
rooms for the reception of compa- 
ny are usually spacious and fotty 
but in them no retreshment is offer 

cd, except cool water jor visiturs to 
drink. 

Of the numerous culinary uten- 
vils which are to be found in Ene- 
land, none are to be seen in a Span- 
ish kitchen: neither jacks, spit, nor 
grate, are wanted: a small stove, 
with a handtul of charcoal, and two 
ov three earthen pans that will bear 
the fire, answer every purpose ol 
covking. mest common dish, 
the Olia, is a quantity of onions, 
cabbage, turnips, carrots, and pot: 
toes, ail stewed together man 
en pot. When itis ready, the po! 
is turned upside down on a plete, 
and the food is brought to table 
taining the shape of the pot, trom 
which it fakes its name), aud, with 
the addition of a small piece of bea- 
con, or other meat, is highly relish- 
ed. ‘The common people feed on a 
dish called Gaspacho, composed ot 
bread and vegetables of various 
kinds, with oif and vinegar, ands. ! 
before them in the pans in whic 
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is cooled: troa which each feeds 
himself with a spoon, so as to ren- 
der the use of the plates, kunives, 
al torks, quite supertiuous. 

i have been pleased with the ge- 
neral cleanliness of the people ia 
their especiaily with that 
in which we lodge. ‘They are con- 
tinuall; washing and dusting, and 
keep every thing very neat: though, 
us YOu may stippose, Very homely. 
Brick flours, walls, 
brick stauws, and windows with very 
little glass, are objects pertectly 

o mes but, as cleanliness ts 


houses, 


new to 
prevalent, 1 do not, and have no 
reason to complain. 

ison que sstion which has been 
frequentiv egitated m England, whe- 
thew system of national education 
would be productive of benedcial 
or ibjurious Consequences. Many 
Ingenious arguments have been 
vanced on both sides; and it is but 
lately that a distinguished member 
of the Louse ‘of Commons framed 
a plan tor. this purpose, which, 
though it displayed the benevelence 
of the proposer, was, after mature 
deliberation, teund impracticable. 

In Spain, however, such a plan 
has been adopted, and carried into 
execution; so that there is no per- 
son born within the last t! uirty years, 
who has not been instructed in the 
irst rudiments of knowledge. When 
the soc icty of the Jesuits was abo- 
lished, and their property contiseat- 
ed, Count Florida Blanca and Cam- 
pomanes succeeded in obtaining the 
appropriation of part of the tunds 
of that order to the purposes of pa- 
rochial education; and schools were 
establisincd in every part of Spain, 
toy the gratuitous education of the 
children ef the poor. Lhave natu- 
rally wished to inquire how far their 
inorals have been benefited, or the 
enjoyments of the people secured 
hy this institution. Those with 
whom Phase conversed on the sub 
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ject, praiscd the benevolent des ens 
of its authors, but at the same tay 
they assured me, that no 
had taken place in conser a 
it: that neither the moral Wor Tes 
ligious conduct of the people had 
undergone in alters ition; 
heral ‘iy, th: ough the peasantry leo 
to read in their youth, yet that te 
relinguished and lost the practice as 
they advanced in years: but this 
they attribute to the scare ity of 
books, and the still greater scar City 
of such as atiord entertainment - 
wnd to a distate which all who ar 
pot compelled to it, maturaliv ioc! 
at reading lives of saints and didac- 
tic homilies. 

It is not sufficient to teach th: 
art of reading :--—To make it useiul, 
more time is required than the poe 
rant can bestow: and books are ne- 
cessary, very different from any that 
ave to be found to Spain, to induce 
them to retain the art when thes 
have acquired it: besides, inay 
be doubted whether the indulgences 
of labourers in those athletic exer- 
cises Which torm their chief amuse- 
ments, be not more productive of 
health, spirits, and consequently 
happiness, than a course of reading 
as they are likely to tall into. 

Chis is asublect, however, on hich 
would rather than decide 
because cannot shut eves to 
the important tuct, that the ‘moral 
character of the Scotch peasantry 
as much excels that of the [rish, as 
the habits of early industry ip the 
former country cvceed the idle pro- 
pensities among the youth of toe 
latter. On the. other hand, it 
be remarked, that the niechanics 
and manufacturers in England, 
though generally bettey in structed, 
are less prudent and virtuous than 
the agricultural poor 

The education of the higher 
Classes in Sp ain is intolerably b: 


which 'y perhaps, is a greater 
that 
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hon the deficiencies of the lower 
orders in other countries. [am in- 
formed, that, among the nobility, 
the imstanees of their being in- 
capable of writing are far from un- 
conmon; that, to appear learned, 
would by no means be considered 
a distinetion; and that the whole 
care of keeping accounts, and even 
weiting letters, devolves on their 
domestics. Lb have seareely seen a 
book in-any of their houses—and a 
library is so rare, that the man who 
Possegses one ts regarded almost as 


phenomenon. ‘Phe faculiics of 


the higher orders are so blunted by 
early dissipation, that they want 
that acuteness which distinguishes 
their interiors, by whom they are 
consequently despised. 

The early period of life at which 
the young Spanish gentry are intro- 
duced into society, the time they 
usually spend in that society, the 
trifling subjects commonly discuss- 
ed, and the great familiarity with 
which they are allowed to behave 
io their elders, all contribute to 
prevent their acquiring that know- 
icdge which is so necessary to form 
the character of virtuous and intel 


ligentimen. ‘Phe quiet solitude of 


domestic life seems unknown in 
Spain; the idea of a inan, his wife, 
and ianily, spending aday, or even 
apart of a day, without company, 
Jppears to them so unnatural, that 
they can searcely believe it to be 
our practice. Their widely differ- 
ent system has, however, some re- 
commendation: young people enter 
lite with a greater degree of confid- 
ence: in whatever syciety they are 
placed, they feel perfectly easy, and 
acquire a fluency in conversation, 
and a style of manners, which gives 
them a species of currency through 
litt. These, so tar as I can judge, 
are the advantages, the only advan- 
tages, of this system. In England, 
vur youth are kept in the back 
July 1811. 
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ground ull they have acquired more 
years, and accumulated a greater 
store of hnowledge ; and even then, 
they neither nua so frequentl, ner 
so indiscriminately, conipany, us 
in Spain; they are less calculated 
to strike at first; they are more 
embarrassed ino society: but they 
attain, in retirement, and im tie 
domestic cireles of well regulated 
families, es of retiections and 
hebits. and aw course of conduct, 
which has hitherto elevated, and, I 
hope, will ever continue to elevate, 
the character ot English gentle- 
hich. 

The University of Seville is al- 
most solely appropriated to the edu. 
cation of the clergy: the course of 
study occupies five years, which are 
principally devoted to the acquire- 
ment of the Latin language, the 
knowledge of civil law, the philo- 
sophy of Aristotle, and scholastic 
divinity. Scarcely any tmprovement 
has been introduced v ithin the last 
100 vears. “Phe phiosophy of Ba- 
con, Locke, and Newton, is utterly 
unknown to. either professors or 
pupils. The war has considerably 
Jessened the number of students, as 
a darge portion has entered into the 
army. They do net reside within 
the University, but have private 
lodgings ia different parts of the 
cliv. 

‘The educatien of the iemales of 
the best families, ts, if possible, still 
worse. They are early sent to a 
convent as pensioners, and, under 
the care of some of the aged nuns, 
are instructed in reading, writing, 
and needle-work, but especially in 
the outward forms of religion. They 
are usually kept in these houses of 
seclusion till they arrive at a proper 
age, and trequently till some matri- 
monial engagement is formed. 
the retirement of a convent, with 
wl its uniformity and dullness, they 
are suddenly intreduced into a 
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of gaiety and dissipation; and it fs 
vot wonderful that, rai so violent 


A change, and trom the exaniple ot 


with whon 
they associate, they become vie- 
tras te the dissolate habits of their 
COMMITY. 


the tenes, 


andtrtution of the late Central 


(Vrom tlie same. ) 


PHAR, my last letter so strongly 
condemned the conduct of the 
Junta, that you will suspect Tam 
influenced by motives of personal 
dislike; on the contrary, so far as 
ervility and attention are to be con- 


‘sidered, Ihave every reason to be 


satished with the behaviour of that 
body, with the madividuals of which 
Tam pretty generally acquainted. 
Garay, the secretary of state, seems 
aman of plain good sense, without 
finesse, and tolerably assiduous in 
business ; he is very accessible, and, 
as his cabinet is the apartment ad- 
joining to that in which Senora Ga- 
ray holds her evening parties, per- 
sons who come to him on public 
business in the evening, are amused 
by conversing With the ladies till 
their turn for admission to the ii- 
nister arrive. At Senora Garay’s 
evening party, called the Tertulla, 
there is generally some good com- 
pany, with a corsiderable mixture 
of vulgar looking men, dressed in 
boots and shabby military uniforms, 
and smoking segars. The ladies, as 
well as Garay, are fugitives from 
Madrid, who, following their hus- 
bands and fathers, have assembled 
at Seville. Though among this party 
evident marks of departed grandeur 
are visible, no repining is heard; 
they bear their situation with re- 
signation, and only vent their feel- 
ings in execrating the French. The 
apartments occupied by Garay are 
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in the Alcazar, an antient pala. 
and are literally destitute of all fir 
niture, except ereat number ci 
copnnon chatrs with rash bottor, 
and one small table en which tho 
lights are placed. ‘The walls 
some few arabesque aid 
inscriptions ; the floors are ot brick , 
and the only part that looks respect: 
able wa door covered with crinsed 
damask, which was put up when the 
late King Charles TV. occupied these 
aparthichts.: 

The Marquis de Villel, another 
member of the Junta, whom DP have 
frequently visited, was for a short 
tune corernor of Cadiz, but rencers 
ed himself so obnoxtous that he was 
forced to abscond. He interforcd 
with too many of the yolapiuous 
pleasures of that city ; and havins 
attempted to lengthen the 
coats ot the actresses, and cover 
the necks of some of the ladies of 
rank, he became so generaily odious 
thathe could remain there no longer. 
Ilis stupidity, lus frivolous turn of 
mind, aod his ignorance, untit hii 
for any office requiring mental es- 
értion; and yet, it is said, that he 
has considerable weight the 
Junta, 

Count Till, one of the represei'- 
atives from Seville, was knowa ther: 
only for his ill-gotten wealth, and 
his generally profligate character; 
he was, however, an active membe: 
of the first Junta of Seville, and ts 
supposed, by his influence with the 
mob, to have caused the marder ot 
the amiable Count Aguilar, one ct 
the victims of popular fecling 1 
this city. When it was determined 
to create the Central Junta, for the 
superintendance of the general ai- 
fuirs of the kingdom, by electin: 
two members from each Provinci! 


Junta, Tilli, though one of the most 


worthless, was chosen by the Junt 
as the representative for Seville, 
merely, as it should seem, tor Gr 

purpos 
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of getting rid of him... 
Gill, an eeclesiistic of 
worth, of patriotism, and ot elo- 
GuUcnce, had been one of the most 
epergetic opposers of the French; 
Ne saw through the selfish views 
aud bloody sehcmes of Tilli, loathe 
ed his association; and conceiving 
that, after the formation of the 
Central Junta, that of Seville would 
retain its imthience and tts 
power, and that its proceedings 
would be more 1 respects iwle without 
the presence of Tilli, and knowing 
that the influence which his wealth 
cave him over the populace of Se 

ville, would make his removal diffi- 
ol, if not inipossible in any other 
wer, he promoted his nomination 
a a deputy to the Central Junta ; 

aud thus, while Seville was rid of 
him, he thought but little of the 
mischief he nught do when made a 
put ota higher body, which, what- 
ever inay have been the design of 
those who elected it, was sure to 
become the deposit ry of all the 
power, both legislative ad execu- 
five, 

The other deputy from Seville, 
Don Vincente Hlore, was chosen 
for reasons similar to those which 
the election of Tillis he 

id been formerly a protegé of the 
Prince of Peace, and had filled the 
office of pander to the lusts of that 
minister. When the revolution 
broke out, he was warned by the 
fate of the unfortunate Count Agui- 
lar, and became a furious patriot. 
Padre Gill aud the other patriots 
Dushed at such an associate, and, 
foremove the diserace trom their 
body, sent him as a vocal to the 
Ceitral Junta. 

lam atraid, I should only creaie 
disgust were I to dwell on other 
characters among the vocals, as they 
are designated. I shall, therefore, 
leave Riquehne, Caro, Calva, Carne], 
und others, to enter upon o more 
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grateful subject, and give some ace 
ot Jovellanes. ‘He is now an 
man, but his lite has been spent 
in the exercise of virtue, in the cul- 
tivation of lis mind, and in devis- 
ing practical plans tor ameliorating 
the condition of his country. He 
has learned, by sutlerimg a long ang 
unimerited imprisonment, to raise 
himself above imistertune, and to 
prefer the good of his fellow crea- 
tures to those gratifications and im. 
dulgene CEs hus subse ‘quent cle- 
vation might imsared. He la- 
boured ntly, during his exile 
in Majores, to point out the evils 
which oppr ssed the agriculture of 
Spain, and prepared ‘himself’ for 
legislation, by contemplating the 
sufferings hich the old laws of en- 
tail and mortimain bad inflicted on 
the nation. At the first assembling 
of the Juuta, itis said that Count 
Florida Blanca, who had been 
ister of Spain under the antient 
regimen, Give more importance to 
the rank of the grandees, and even 
tothe vicions purt of the anuent 
forms institutions, than was 
con patible 'e with the more correct, 
yractical, and simple views of Jove 
Caen’ that these two men formed 
the central potuts round whieh the 
other members ralhed, and thet the 
nijority net th of enlarved 
minds, coincided itt) the opinions 
of Florida Bienca more than with 
those of Jovellanos. ‘This adhei- 
ence to the opinions of the former 
oceausione dthe : ay) tmentofCount 
Aitamisa to the preside ney of the 
Junta, and the retention of a cum- 
brous load of forms and ceremonie>, 
only tending to cramp the ecertions 
which Spain is now called upon to 
male In private, Jovellanos is tru- 
gal ane simple in his manners, be- 
Joved by his friends, and esteemed 
by ail who know emt he is even 
now a diligent student, and has ac- 
quired knowledge of the Greek 
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Jangunge superior to that of any 
Spain. 

Saavedra, the minister of finance, 
and a native of this city, though of 
an advanced age, discharges the 
duties of his office with integrity ; 
but it is supposed that his faculties 
have been much injured by an at- 
tempt to destroy him by poison, 
administered at the instigation of 
the Prince of Peace: it has injured 
his health and his memory, but he 
still retains his benevolent disposi- 
tions, and his patriotic abhorrence 
of the French. His house, the do- 
mestic arrangement of his family, 
and the whole economy of his esta- 
blishment, more resemble those of 
n well regulated family in England, 
than is generally seen in this coun- 
try. His daughters, though not 
destitute of accomplishments, have 
been taught to. set an unusually 
high value on the cultivation of 
their minds, and they are the best 
informed women I have met with in 
Spain. 

The Count Altamira, as president 
of the Junta, ought, from his rank 

rhaps, to have been first noticed. 

have only seen him in the public 
strects. He has the physiognomy 
of a baboon, and is said to possess 
little more intellect than that mimic 
of a man. He is escorted to the 
Alcazar by a party of the horse- 
guards, in a chariot of a most de- 
epicable appearance, drawn by two 
mules, while the populace sneering- 
ly call him the King of Seville: 

The sittings of this assembly are 
from ten till three in the morning, 
and in the evening from eight till 
eleven. Every thing is secretly con- 
dneted; but it is known that the 
meting is divided into commit- 
tees, which attend to the different 
branches of the administration, and 
ro pet to the whole hody the result 
of their respective labours. They 
meet in a most beautiful saloon 
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within the Alcazar, aod are always 
in tull dress, with swords. The 
election of these men, in most in- 
stances, was the result of accident ; 
and those who chose them never 
delegated the powers they have 
since assumed, nor seemed to sup- 
pose that such powers were neces- 
sary. 

It appears that Spain was virtual- 
ly governed at the commencement 
of the revolution by numerous Pro- 
vincial Juntas, formed, on the spur 
of the occasion, without any 
election than popular opinion; and 
the whole kingdom became a num- 
ber of independent, instead of fede- 
ral republics. The necessity tor 
union, and the more enlarged views 
of the British Government, which 
could not treat with these insulated 
bodies, made:a central government 
indispensably necessary. It was «il- 
ficult to reconcile the interests ot 
different provinces, and to conquer 
the jealousies mutually entertained. 
It was not to be expected that these 
provincial Juntas, each exercising 
within its district the full power 
of sovereignty, and held together 
merely by the name of Ferdinand, 
could be brought to relinquish the 
authority they had exercised, and 
exercised with energy, and quietly 
resign it into the hands of another 
set of men, to whom they were e- 
tire strangers, and of whose views 
they were doubtful. Conceiving 
that, by the election, they delegat- 
ed very little power, they became 
less careful in their choice: and, as 
in the instance of Count Tilli and 
Don Vincente Hore, even elected 
some, from mistaken notions, whose 
character and talents rendered them, 
of all others, the most unfit for the 
trust. 

I have now before me the instruc- 
tions from the province of Valencia, 
the most enlightened in Spain, to 
its deputies, which will shew = 
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the views of that province weve, 
whea these deputies were chosen. 
| shall only translate such passages 
as manitest how very limited their 
ideas were of the power they dele- 
gated. 

‘The powers of the Central Junta 
are Jimited to understanding and 
deciding every thing which relates 
‘to high government, such as peace 
or war, the direction of the armies, 
‘the government of America, and 
‘the nomination of diplomatic a- 
gents and ministers. 

‘The Provincial Junta will con- 
‘tinue permanent, with the supreme 
‘authority of its kingdom; and the 
‘deputies of the Central Junta will 
‘depend on it, so as to labour and 
‘explain according to the advice 
‘given to them, always being sub- 
‘sectand obedient, maintaining cor- 
‘respondence with them, and pos- 
‘sessing po power to differ from the 
‘ opinions of their constituents. 

‘ The term of the duration of the 
‘deputies shall be one year, with 
‘the capacity of re-election; but 
‘the Provincial Junta retains the 
‘power to dismiss thea whenever 
‘it shall be found convenient. 

‘In matters of great importance, 
‘which do not require prompt deei- 
‘sion, such as treatics of poace, de- 
‘elarations of war, and establish- 
‘ment of imposts, they must wait 
‘for the previous decision and vote 
‘ot the Provincial Junta, before 
‘they resolve. 

* Bach Provincial Junta shull at- 
‘tend to the colicction of its reve- 
*nues, and to the satisfying its re- 
‘spective obligations; so that the 
‘army, the navy, and all classes, 
‘are to receive their pay trom the 
‘hands of the provinces, and not 
‘trom the Central Junta, without 
‘making, as heretotive, a common 
* mass of all the funds. 

‘The Central Junta shall be em- 
‘ployed in regulating the constitu- 


‘tion of the in returming 
the civil and criminal codes, the 
revenues, &c.; but it must com- 
Smunicute to the Provincial Juntas 
‘its on each subject, ond 
adopt those resolutions as shal! 


‘ 


‘be approved by the majority of 


* then, 

* When the Central Junta grants 
pension to any person, it aust 
*cousult betorehand with the Pro- 
‘vinci! Junta that is to pay it, and 
‘it will be its duty to resolsc on 
if. 

‘The Vrovincial Junta, besides 
‘the other matters pointed out, will 
undertake to reform. the economi- 
‘cal and political system of their 
several districts, and wil, tor the 
information of the Central Junta, 
make known to itthem cogulations: 
they will confer all and ec 
Clesiastical notices 
to the Central Junte, whieh as te 
confirm their appeintments; and 
the courts of Justice shall protes! 
against all of their 
laws.’ 

] have reason to belicve, that a!! 
the other Genuties were fettered i> 
manner sinner with those from 
Valencia; but, having released them- 
selves from their originally narrow 
restrictions, it is verv dificult to 
obtain any respecuby 
thes. 
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Account! uf the present State cf Mo.- 
davia and Wallachia. 


(From Campenhausen’s Trave! 


through several Provinces ot 


the Jiussian ) 


W E shall now take a choro- 
graphical view of Wallachia 
and Moldavia, in order to obtain a 
correct idea of the object of the 
cupidity of the Russians, and of the 
solicitude of the Turks. We shall 


altcrwards 
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aiterWw ard: ot the iS» 
who, whatever may be the result ef 
ihe contest, ill inevitably exp 
ence oll the calamities of a conqucr- 
ed ovation. 

The Krapecks, which are a con- 
tinuation ot a chan of the Alps, 
traverse Bulgaria on one side, and, 
atter uniting themselves with Mount 
Namus, which is culled Balkam by 
che ‘Turks, Jose themselves in the 
Black Sca; on the other side, they 
separate Moldavia and Wallachia 
from ‘Transesylvannia, stretch out 
through the centre or Poland, and 
extend as far as the coast of the 
Baltic sea. 

‘Their summits are covered with 
snow, and they contain rich mines 
of ivon and gold; but the tgnorance 
of the princes, 2nd of the nation in 
ceneral, or tue sear of exerting the 
cupidity of tho Lurks, has hitherto 
wevented the exploration of them. 
eis of the most beautital marb!es, 
and unfinite varielics oF calcareous 
spar, et opels, &c. Ae. are to be 
found part of then; and 
craters ef extinct volcanoes, and 
mineral substances which have evi- 
dently undergone the action of fire, 
are to be met with in every diree- 
tion. 

The passage which leads 
Wailachia into Tranevivania is caill- 
cd the Volcano; it is the most tre- 
euented of all the roads in this 
country, bet it can only be travelled 
on horseback. Vcrreats, which rush 
down the snow-covered mouatams, 
and huge masses of reck, which are 
suspended over tright{ul precipicces, 
form the natural luutts of the two 
countries; and the wooden cross os 
of Wallachta, and imperial eagle of 
Austria, are the only ebjects which 
fostity the empire of man over the 
nushapen chaos. From the lotty 
sumnuts of these mountains the 
view extends over immense plain, 
which is interspersed with forests 


interseeted by rapid 

Rocks, which come dowy 
from tue lmountacus to seek tor shel. 
ter froin the cold, on the banks of 
the Danube, and brouze onthe scanty 
herbage, which is, in many places, 
covered with snow, are driven by 
the shepherds round stalks ot) dry 
todder, whieh has been collected ih; 
suumer. ‘These shepherds wear « 
jacket and pantaloons of a kind of 
white woollen stuff, over which they 
throw an entire sheep’s skin; they 
cover their heads with a bonnet of 
lamb's skin, and in this dress, which 
gives them more the appearance of 
beasts, standing on their hid legs, 
than of men, they continually dive 
their Rocks round the stacks of fod- 
der, to prevent them from being 
benuinbed by the cold, and beat 
the snow from their backs with long 
poles, to prevent it from finally 
crushing then under its weight. 
cuch is the spectacle which Wal- 
lachia and Moldavia presents trom 
the 20th of December to the 20tL 
ot February ; during which space o° 
time the therinometer {frequently 
descends to 50 degrees below the 
freezing point. 

But us soon as the snow disip- 
pears, rich meadows and immense 
torests, with the most luxuriant fo- 
lage, present themselves to the 
view. 

The sumiyits of the mountains 
are covered with various kinds ot 
firs; and poplar, white mulberries, 
beech, elm, ash, and oak trees, 
crow on their sides, and in the va. 
levs on the banks of the rivers. 

The cherry, apple, 2nd pear trers, 
are covered with blossoms. Natur 
vields her stores with a prodigu: 
hand, but the Wallachian does not 
profit by her bounty, for he ts 4 
slave, aud can only find safety 1 
scurity. Whilst nature displays 
her charms to excite the admiration 
of man, and compensate him for hus 
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esses, Neder ground, iest ne should 
fila victim to the rapa ot the 


turks. There are no SOS 
which give an idea of or 
comfort, or present the wearied tra- 
vclier with the hope of a hospitable 
Ve 

i the eption of a few a 
aes d cities and miserable vil- 
ives, the enly habitations ot man 


sabtercanecous huts, sttuated as 


distant as possible fram the loch 


The principal ultural pro- 
ducts are wheat, barley, 
wheat, peas, vetches, ani beans. 
Cucumbers, melons, water melons, 
ind usparaeus, grow spantaicau ty, 
the aspatagus, whieh grows tn the 
flats of the Danube, is romurk- 
r the delicaey of its tayeur 
Lilium convalliam, the eatiest 
Rhower of spring, mav he secn here 
beanty, and reses are in 
reat ab but they ave sim- 
vle and without smell. At every 

ep the traveder contemplates with 
admiration the beauty and abuand- 
ance of naire: but also ai ev TV 
siep he fis reusons to accuse tre 
nidolen ce and injustice of 
the hills are covered with vines, 
id the wine whieh they prod: Ice ts 
at en excellent aki itv, par tic be lv 
that of Adobesti in Violday ia, and 
Scerovena and Rimnick ia Wal- 
The art of making wme is 
hot Hotter understood in, those two 
pemeipalities than the other neces 
sary arts of hie. The best er 
“re transported to Trausyivania, 

wid, and Russia. 

The traveller frequently sees se- 
veral hove trees standing together, 
hh chhave been hollowed out by 
Me hand of man; these are the ce- 
febrated hives of Wallachia, which 
rnish unmense quantities of honey, 
vad also that pecntiar kind of wax 
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whieris esteemed 
out all ‘Phe bees swears 
ftteen tirres, and would 
they were better teeny 
core of, snd it the pestsants 
the and custom 
killing to get at the wax ond 
honey. A spectacle of a ditteren: 
hind, the neblest and most beautifel 
which ean present ttsclt, is that ot a 
Moldavian pasture cround. 

Vhe Motdavian horses are much 
estoomed, and are cenerally eithe: 
black or bay. ‘The stalltons, wine’ 


ave possession of colony ad 


Armenians who are establishod in 
this country, are the esteemed. 
Some Boyards have trom a liandred 
to two hundred mares. “The horses 
ave kept out in the open aur tly 
whole year; in summer they av 
Criven to the eroumds, 
in the SHLOWY Season ther teed « 
dry fodder, which ts heaped up i 
stacks; ten mures are wen erally 
ton toastalfon, who never quits 
and detends them eouinst the 
beusts of the forest. It trequentls 
happens iy winter that the studs are 
scattered about im diverert direc 
tions ti aquest of tood. Suddenly 
one of the stallions neighs, and the 
others immediately aaswer; the 
meres and foals hasten te the sper 
trom which the Girst neichine issued. 
The mares torm a circle with their 
heads turned tuwards, in the mids 
efwlach the foals stand. The 
lions gallop round the cirele neiol- 
and snortime with tal ond mane 
erect: the cause of the alarm was 
perhaps x wolt, which generally co- 
tires as soon as he perceives that 
the horses “re prepared to recciwe 

n, but sometimes las the hordi- 
hood to atrack them. 

The mountains are tmhabited hy 
arace et men of rob: istim ake 
healthy complexion. ‘They are not 
deficient either in strength or c: 
5 they are ly toad of 
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the chace, and attack the most fe- 
rocious bears of the Krapacks with 
intrepid, these mountains abound 
in bears, wild boars, stags, und cha- 
moys. ‘The woods are idlod with 
reebucks, stags, and heres.  ‘Liie 
whole country is tavaged by wolves. 
Olach game, moor game, partridges, 
phe: apd quails, ure to be met 
with in great abundance. Ta the 
beginning rot spring, the stork re- 
turns with the swallows, and builds 
his pest in the erevices of ruins, or 
rotiuns to the nest whieh he had 
built the preceding year. Thev are 
never molested by the inhabit; unts, 
who have a superstitions veneration 
for thean, and consider them birds 
ot good omen. ‘The woods oi Wai- 
lachia seem to be the native country 
of the nightingales. 

No pleasure can be more capti- 
vating to an uncorrupted mind, 
than that which is created by the 
aspect of the romantic vallies which 
are watered by the Danube. If the 
traveller, w ho is sensible to the 
beauties of nature, wander forth at 
the hour of midnight, when the pale 
light of the moon gives increased 
majesty to the tufted groves, whose 
trembling foliage seems to wave in 
unison with the melodious tones of 
the nightingale; he will feel his 
mind elevated by a sentiment of 
religious awe, and he will enjoy one 

of those rarely occurring intervals 
ot bliss, which neither the varied 
pleasures of populous cities, nor the 
enjoyment of public entertainments, 
nor ali the art of civilized man can 
equal. But in this sweet and solemn 
scene, the most tremendous and 
iatal accidents ensue. At the mo- 
ment when an abundant harvest is 
on the pomt of realizing the hopes 
of the unfortunate Wallachian, a 
black cloud suddenly obscures the 
horizon, and gore rs the golden crops 

with a ver! of calamity and devasta- 
flor. 


Why must the purest sky, th: 
most fertile soil, ia word, th 
most highly tavoured countries o: 
ihe earth, be subject, by an oun- 
account tuble, but invariable orde; 
of Providence, to peculiar disasters. 
india hes its deluges of rainy th. 
Antilles have their toimpests, “Tu: 
key is) Covastated by the plazue, 
and Moldavia and Wallachia 
clouds of Jocusts, They inundat: 
these beautiful provinces, and wher 
onee they have made their a; 
ance, they continue for i} 
years de i the produce of the 
earth, in regular, and as it were, 
systematic progression, As soon as 
ail is consumed, they pass over the 
Krapacks, and reconimence their 
ravages ‘Pransylvania, where 
whole regiments are employed by 
the government in dispersing them, 
by firing cannon and lighting tres 
in different directions. Sometimes 
these clouds of locusts avail them- 
selves of a strong wind to repass 
the Danube, and return into Asia ; 
bat if the wind veer about during 
their course, the innumerable shoals 
clash against each other, they fall 
dead to the ground, and the coasts 
of the Black Sea are on these occa- 
sions covered with thom to the depth 
of several inches. 

linmense quantities of black at 
tle are bred on the pastures ot 
Moldavia and Wallachia. ‘The val- 
leys are watered by several rivers 
whieh empty themselves into the 
Dniester and the Danube. 
names of the principal ot 
rivers are, the Pruth and the Sire 
in Moldavia; the Argis, the A. th, 
and the Buses, in Wadileclua, to- 
gether with the Kibnik, whose we- 
ters are brackish; the Salowaitz? 
and the Dumbowitza, the latter ©! 
which passes by the Buchares: 
is said to possess the virtue ¢ 
fabulous Lotus, that of making to- 


rs forget their native country 
Dombow itza,’ 
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Dumbowitza,” an aneront 


proverd, be who teas 
‘ 
drank of thy deltetous waters 
pot aut thy OANKS. cootess 


tie water of tie Dambowitsa aid 
proc ice that effeet on me. 
‘hese masses of water 
cause drveadtul inunadations, whieh 


would be stil more destractive of 


the culture and population of the 

country were in proportion to the 
of territory 
the Southern rene rally 
prevail in the month of June, and 
bring abundant rains; and it is sin- 
cular, that, at this period, it rains 
regularly at the same hour every 
day, and, after the rain has ceased, 
the sky becomes perlectly pure and 

The same winds prevail also in 
the Archipelagus, and, —— the 
waves which the Black Sca sends 

nto the Mediterrancan by the Bos- 
oe The rivers which empty 


themselves mto the first of these 


reservoirs, imundate the whole of 


the fat country through which they 
pass, and form immense lakes. 

Pew countries furnish such abund- 
ant quantities of pii-coal, yellow 
wuder, bitumen, end nitre. It ts 
dast substance, with which the 
soll ts too much impreqnated, that 
cold which 
is experienced in Moldavia: a se- 
cond cause of this cold is, the want 
of all shelter of mountains or forests 
on the side of noting pro- 
tects from the icy enimnations 
which it constantly roceives from 
the deserts in the north of Lurope. 

The janguage of Wallachia is a 
corrupted satin. 

The principal ty of Wallachia, 
which extends frome Fosciani to the 
\iuth, and Which comprises the 
Bannat of Cravoza, is called, in the 
singuave of the country, Zara ru- 
mahescay or Roman eupire: and 
the peasants are called OF 

Jit Is] 


eccasions the excessive 


and fertility ot 


Romans, to them from 


Cie -poblemon or tovarads. 


word Roman is become a terin ot 


Wal ats in Gireece 
the word Romeos. the de 
gradation bite Which states tall, is 
extended even to their names. At 
ter having cutered into these det uls, 
seme account ob its pre- 
Sen ants, 

The population of Wallachia and 
Moldavia anounes to about a imil- 
lion, bac the manner in 
which the taxes are levied, renders 
it ditheult to ascertain its ameunt 
with precision. “Phe usual modes 
of calculating the populition of a 
ate wholly to the 
‘Parkish government, and canes 
be wellapplied to this country, as 
the mass of the tahabitaats posses 
no Janded property. The clergy 
are in possession of a third part of 
the land, and the remaimder belongs 
to the prince and Bovards. The 
capitation tax Is not so much levied 
on the inhabitants separately as on 
the villages. It is supposed, tor 
iustance, that a certain village con- 
talus a hearths, and m this 
case itis subject to a tex of four 
hundred peters. the number 
of hearths be greater than that at 
which has estimated, the 
tux is easily Col ccted without the 
lutertereuce of the Ispraotin, or 
vovernor Of the district; the pea- 
cunts assemble, tix the sum which 
each fauily is to pay, fall out a- 
mouest themselves, and generally 
tevmuiuate thew deliberations by a 
battle; the Poncalabo, who tullils 
the function of curate, carries the 
money to the receiver-general But 
when the government supposes a 
greater number of hearths in the 
village than it really contains, the 
inhabitants make remaGustrances, 
which are never paid iny attention 
te, and thea iu body to 
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cone country, or ta vil- 
rother district, 
the same 


whieh ore ama 
ant frequently oxy 
folowing wear. It 
will easily be pereewed, that wider 


oan administration, statistical 
must be a very ime 
pericet state. “Phe Porte makes 
from. time 
time, and, on these OCCASIONS, 
the prince tovies am additional tax, 
which even the Boyvards and 

not excmpted. The 
aise derives a considerable 
revenue from the monopoly of 


‘ 


a 


ry denmneds 


‘ Ore 


3) 
torte 


creat articles of commerce. 
situated on the Danube, 
the extremity of the peninsila 
which is formed by the Prath and 
the Siret, ts the only port of Mol- 
davin dias to this spot that the 
inhabitants, according to a firman 
of the Porte, are obliged 
to brine their cattle and corn tor 
Justice is still more unlnewn 
, mm these parts, than in the celebrat- 
ed fairs on the banks of the river, 
where the Russians and Chinese vie 
vith cach other m roguery, and 
where it ois satd that the latter ac- 
themselves to be van- 
quished m the art of cheating. At 
(ralacy, the janissaries, and even 
Greeks, who are provided with the 


ale. 


formidable firman, tix the prices of 


the articles which they purchase, 

make use of false weiehts and mea- 
: sures, and spare peither menaces 
nor treatment toe obtain their 
purpose, and the uniortunate pea- 
sunts are obliged to return) with 
whatever sum of money the pur- 
chasers may have thought proper 
to give them, and consider them- 
selves peculiarly fortunate if they 
do not bring back the plague with 
them to their native homes. In 
ceneral there are few countries in 
which the situation of the peasant 
is much more calamitous. The hos- 
podar, whose protection he vainly 
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hopes to purchase by the enormou 
taxes which he pays, is 
powerful enough to defend loin 
acanist the subjects of the Pte, 
hor sufficiently eencrous to pratect 
him aeainst the injustice the 
bovards. Oppressed and plandered 
by one and the other, and in dail, 
dread of being robbed oi his oxen 
instemments of husbandry by 
the tax-gatherer, he res yurse 
te the pertidious assistiuice usur- 
ers, the interest of bis debts cecu- 
mulates, he sells his 


anid 


standine Crups 
for afew plasters, and bis ruin is 
speedily completed. At he 
is obliged to work for his uniceling 
creditors, and the susten- 
ance with which they think prop r 
to furnish him is scarcely suihicient 
to prolong a miserable existence. 
None but the criminal, who ts con- 
Gemned to labour in the wines ot 
Mexico or Daleearlia, can the 
lot of the unfortunate Wallachion: 
for althoueh his labours be unpro- 
ductive, they at least do not deprive 
him of the light of day. 

The external appearance of the 
Wallachians forms a singular con- 
trast with the state of degradation 
mn which they live. Their manly 
countenance, the axe which is su- 
pended from their girdle, the sheep- 
skiny which is thrown across the 
lett shoulder, and fastened on tlic 
breast, reminds one of the old Ro- 
man attire: the buskins which thes 
wear, all serve to give an idea that 
the Wallachians are a poor but wai 
like people; and one is indignant 
to find so much weakness aud pusi!- 
lanimitv, under such beld and 
dignified exterior. But although 
the oppression, under which ties 
have so long laboured, has degrad- 
ed their character, it has not veel 
capable of obliterating those exter 
nal traces of energy and jide pend: 
ence with which nature has lint 
ed them. 
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these provinees have lost 
udevendence, there have Deen 
ityst ot Careeks, without 
nor buih or talent, be reoised 
e rank ol he : brat thes 
ther former obse awit this 
prosperity sometunes does not last 
mace than three ev tour days, and 
it is not eXtraordiaary that) 
meral sovereigns characte 
thew precarious reins by all the 
insoience and pride of ‘ape tart power. 
The boyards approach the hospodar 
wit tear and trembling; the most 
distinguished of them are rarely ad- 
mitted to the honour of hissing bis 
hind. ‘Uhe boldest of them make a 
sign of tae cross when they are ad- 
petted into his presence; tuplore 
the protection of their tutchary 
sont, and bend to the ground 
hiss his foot, or the hem ot lis gar- 
ment. is environed bby all the 
of sovereignty; he has 
pages, chamberlains, a rus ard of two 
hundred Albanians or Servians, a 
of militia which is extremely 
brave, an magnificently dressed ; 
a band of Purkish music plays twice 
betore his duor, as is the cus- 
tom in Constantinople, betore the 
door of the se ‘raglhto ; and of all the 
privileges which the hospodar cen 
loys, it is to this that he attaches 
the ereatest buportance, as it is the 
fattorime te his vanity. 

Buss thre pride of the hh tar ois 
Compict by the presences 
the st of th ‘| arkish ollie 
CUTS. Whenever porson of this 
cript low arrives in Wallachta, or 

Mold fire equently the 
savisit to the prince 
the er ustomary Presents, 
end is always received with distin- 
“shed hononrs. still greater 
Hun Nation awaits the hospodar 
arrival of @ pacha ol three 


Non thre 


Stead as foe Commandant od 


Choesin or Bender, 
Phe is ab! te eo te 
coves distance, be 
trom tus has 
hoa ot lis polissc an the most 
spocttal at | LCC OL 
him on foot. Arrived at lis own 
palace, he dares not take a seat an- 
til the pacha fas rospes Inwil- 
el hina to do so. tle villinedy 
Inits to those tor te 
hnows that the predic De 
erand would thom lave 
abundant means of revenue 
have been ent respect to- 
wards hin “Phe pachos theqnently 
repeat these Visits, ibs 
comoanied by presents 

Winch the hespodar never to 
offer, nor his cuosts to eecept. But 
the most fatal visits which the ‘ 

receives, are those of the 
Bachi, who never caries but te de- 
pose him, or to his head. 
Darme cighty years there have 
Wallachia and ane 
ty-five beheaded, drowned, bance, 


of the porte. ‘Lhe Bachi, 
who are sith these orders. 
which are coiled 
them in wiotever they ean, 

tho: 

} ! ' 
this pecisined Cre cory 
but it is dificuli to soy whetiven 
his conduct, on made 
t nto Were more ite 
famous. 

One of his most irieneds, 
Who was lif ( 
Inspector ob tte ot 
ZN, Was sent to ib: thri- 
sions for if is tie ob 
porte to OLN some omtensible ch 


racter to the wire 
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charged with these secret comms. 


sions. The of Glicea at 
Constantinople had written to him, 
to warn lim of the hostite mtentions 
of the divan, bur contd not speeity 
the person who was to be ¢ hy: reed 
with the execution of its purpose. 
As soon as Ghicca heard of the 
arrivat of his friend, who Aegoervean 
ness, he set our trom his palace 
to pay hin a visit, but received on 
the way a letter from the hospodar 
ot Wallachia, w arning him to be on 
his guard, He paid no attention to 
this triendly hint, and, as if he were 
destmed to aid the purposes of his 
enemies, he went, contrary to cus- 
tom, unermed, and did not suafter 
the captain of his Albanian guard, 
who accompanied hin on all ocea- 
sions, and who was remarkable tor 
his courage and bodily strength, to 
enter along with him into the apart. 
ment ot his sick tripnd.  Atter the 
pretended tmvalid had conversed 
with him tor some time with atlect- 
ed eer pia he asked him tor a 
pinch of saul, but pretending not 
to like that which Ghicca offered 
him, he desired one ot his servants 
to bring in some snutt of a different 
quabty, which was ina box in an- 
other room. The Turk soon re- 
turned and presented it to Ghicea, 
and at the same time drew out a 
with which he stabbed 
him twice in the breast. Ghicea, 
who was strong and active, made 
an ettort to leap out of the window, 
but several Turks rushed inte the 
room at this moment, and dispatch- 
ed him. His head was cut off, sent 
to Constantmople, and exposed, 
re to custom, ior three davs 
at the vate of the ser His 
body w: as given fo his fan uly, and 
his property was seived by the sul- 
fan. 

Atter having spoken of the people 
and the princes, 1 shall say a few 
words relative to tho boyards, A 


Grock menk, eseaped froin his con- 
vent, is chosen for their pree eptor, 
when is thought proper to 
them One. Phe yy mise 
fined to the study of the Greek 
Which is the only language spoken n 
at court: and the samples, s. which 
are continually beiere their eves, 
in the paternal mansion, complete 
this brilliant commencement. hey 
pass their earliest years the s0- 
ciety of their father’s slaves, who 
are gipsies of both sexes, a detest- 
able race of beings, who indulge in 
every spec cies of libe rtinisin trom the 
earliest infane 

Even if the young boyards were 
endowed by nature w ith generous 
sentiments, they could not fail te 
be corrupted by the examples 01 
vice, of which the ‘Vv are continually 
witnesses. The hoy: rds, particular- 
ly those of W allachias are fond o! 
dane ing, of festive sports, and of the 
jovs of the table. 

The women are as niuch addicted 
to gambling as the men, and this 
passion does not embellish them 
here more than it does in -_ 
countries. The boyards, like t 
ancient Greeks, bave ai sing 
passion foe news; LE have seen an 
account of the expences ef the 
prince of Moldavia, for gavettes 
and different Germain newspapers; 
which amounted to 8,890 piostres 
The bovards are sometimes animat- 
éd by the most raacorous hatred 
for each other, but this is seldom 
of long duration. When any offic 
of cons trust or emoliument 
hocomes vacant, they exert all their 
efforts to each ot her: the 
ncarest relations do not Vis sit each 
other so long as this lusts, 
but as soon as the emplor ment is 
disposed af, they resume their tor 
mer habits of intimacy. This 
bition is extremely natural and he 
conduct of the boy ards on suc 
occasions forms a very honourabie 
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contrast with the hypocrisy and 
here dit: ry hatre dowhic h, inh more 
civilized countries, attest so long 
pone in such a seandilous tanner, 
that two men have aspired at the 
same honour. The luxury of the 
male and female hovards un- 


bounded. Their dresses Cole ~{ ot 


the richest) Indian’ stuths, shawls, 
sable furs, &e. Both the one and 
the other present the mest brillant 
models of oriental elegince. “The 
women are dressed in the ‘Turkish 
manner; their hatr, which is cut 
short, and retains its natural colour, 
is covered by a piece of red or 
black stuff, folded in the form of 

turban, and adorned with pine 
of flowers; L have seen many which 
were covered with diamonds. ‘The 
graces of 2 woman who ts dressed 
iy the oriental manner, bave a 
ferent character from those of Eu- 
ropean females, but are not fess 
captivating. "Phis costume renders 
their indolent languor peculiarly 
voluptuous; the Greek women are 
in general characterized by a me- 
lancholy cast of countenance, which 
derives increased interest trom the 
wed beauty and animation of 
their eyes, hose lus tre ds modined 
by their lone black eye lashes.—- 
Whea Twas at Bucharest. paid 

sit to a ov odds TION, 
Whom found sittine inthe middle 
of a large room, sipoking a pipe, 
the head of whieh reached the 


qr? 


ground, and was placed on a silver 


piate, which was at the distance of 


about four teet from he held 
his pipe with one hand, and with 
the other he sigued several papers 
Which were presenicod to him. At 
the end of the apartiicnt eight or 
ten Wallachiins lay ina reclinine 


opposite to the same oum- 
hor of temale Dbovards. boy 


dressed in the most Spt etlere, 


820 at down with their tees turned 


under them, and took up no more 
room thes position, thana Prenel 
or bnolish femate would do in a 
standing posture. They bent tor- 
ward in Such aomanner, 
heads, covered with flowers cond 


precious stones, nearly touched, anc. 


resemibied so dustres. For- 
ine ihe went out to take the 
air oon horseback ouly, bat at pre- 
sent clartets are mn pene ral 
use, and are beeeme a taveurite 
object of luxury. During the great- 
er part of the hieht these chariots 
drive with considerable rapidity 
through the strects of Bucharest, 
which have planks laid across them 
as a substitute tor pavement. 
Servants on teot, like the Italian 
volantt, precede the carriage, carry- 
ing flambeausx of naphtha, which 
continue to burn tor several hours. 
One is terrified and astenished to 
see these carrivees drive with rapid- 
itv over the planks whieh are tre- 
onentiy broken iad rotten, and are 
CTE dl in) Winter it! but it 
is very seldom) that any desagree- 
able accidents eceur, notwithstand- 
the number of concealed or 
visible creviccs. Whea owas at 
Jassy, dlodecd one of those 
lenclicl which th bax ares 
build in the orrntal stvle, ard of 
which vowards ob 150 tower 
tically over che other ediices ae the 
hetropols of Moldavia. hie beady 
which is nearly tat, prejoccts be- 
yond the froat of the dine, and 
is Sup cad by which 
form an aereeable perisivle on the 
round Poor, and abalcony or open 
saloon hit t of the first story. 
BFrequent'y this saloon is a hundrcd 
feetindoneth, adorned in front by 
tasty batlustrade, and is furnished 
with sept wich ave covered with 
the richest stulls, “Prikish carpets, 
ci of hd ‘and r cloth, 
Ac. The women who mhabit ticee 
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beautuaul, aud are either 
aniseed the ancrent Groek 


orn ot Constantinople. 
sit on their heels, or recline 
Ina lanetid amauner on their divans, 


P! nN for fh 


> 
‘ 
o 


Constanta on 


9 
1, 


OF the palugew 
ot walt 


spodar, Occasions an invin- 
cible melancholy. 

Pilty persens who daily meet at 
cach other’s houses, seemed to be 


with their heads thrown consider- 
gbly backward. The men, who are 
perinitted to visit them, are always 
halt reclined alongside of them. A 
light short petticoat linperiectly 
conceals their beauteous forms, and 
their head dresses those 
of the higher order of females in 
Bucharest. The female  boyards 
have always a chaplet of pearls, 
coral, lapis lazuli, or agate, in their 
hands, which they make use of with 


in Constant dread of seeing the fatal 
cord arrive; and one hears every 
moment—* Liere my father w as 
massacred by the emissaries of the 
vorte: my sister was strang- 
led by order of the hospodar.’ The 
young persons ot both sexes who 
have oeeasion to enter the apart. 
ment of a bovard, leave their slip- 
pers at the foot of the stairs, lest 
they shoud spoil the beautiful car- 
pets, or sully the sanctuary in which 


put on their slippers, and. sit down 
ina corner on their heels. When 
they are wanted, they are called for 
by a clapping of hands, 


fingers, and are said to have invent- 
cd a kind of alphabet on them, by 
means of which they communicate 
their secrets to their lovers and 
contidants. But although it is an 
easy matter to compromise a 
dozvvous in this manner, it is ex- 
tremely dificult to carry it into 
execution, on account ot the num- 
ber of male and female slaves by 
which every woman of distinction 
js surrounded. Lach of these slaves 
has a distinct function. The mo- 
ment a stranger enters, one of the 
men slaves brings him three or four 
pipes, a female slave presents him a 
saucer with confect of roses, an- 


ei Bre at least as much grace as our Jadics their masters repose; after having 
do of fans. They constantly twine executed their commission, they 
be 1h the beads of these chaplets in their walk out of the room backwards, 


Plan for the Improvement of the 
Ldiuburgh Markets. 


TRUE following hints are humb)) 
ofered to the consideration of 
the Magistrates of Edinburgh. 
To give annual premiums of « 
gold medal of five guineas value, 
1, ‘To the person who shall, in 
the course of the year, bring the 
best butter to the public market 


4 other offers him a cup of coffee, for sale, manufactured within ten 

Ba and a third a glass of water. This miles of Edinburgh. 

ie ceremony is repeated at the house 2. To the person who shall, a: 
P of twenty beyards, if a stranger above, for the best cheese. 


have occasion to visit them, and it 3. For the best eggs. 


would be considered an unpardon- 
able act of unpolitencss not to ac- 
cept every thing that is offered on 
these occasions. The conversation 
is seldom animated in these circles, 
for the precariousness of lite and 
fortune, and the constant expecta- 
tion of the arrival ot some fatal 
erdcr, 


either from the dian of 


4. For the best poultry, bred with- 
in ten miles of Edinburgh. 

5. Tor the best fish, caught, or 
brought by the fishing boat, with 
ten miles of Edinburgh. 

G. For the best coals brought to 
th’s market. 

7. For the best loaf bread, baked. 


For the best tea bread. 
9. For 
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@, For the best beef kiled. 

iO. For the best mutton. 

i}. For the best veal. 

i’ For the best pork. 

No medals to be given but where 
the quality of the article is at least 
equa to the one whica obtaimed the 
premium the preceding vear. 

‘The same person may receive 
more medals than ene, and this cir- 
cumstance to be noted in the in- 
seription on the medal. 

for the sum of sixty gui- 
neas a year, there will be an emu- 
lation raised among the persons fur- 
nishing this capital with provisions. 

The persons acquiring these me- 
dals to wear then: in the markets. 
Thor names and places of abode 
to be inserted in the Edinburgh 
hewspapers. 

N.0. Persons greasing their eggs 
the day betore they are laid, and 
marking the dates of this being 
done by a pencil, to be allowed to 
take one penny per dozen tor such 
eges above the market price. 


Pauneration of British Acts of 


Pai liament. 
To the dior. 


SIR, 


T beme a duty supposed incum- 
bout on every British subject, 
io huow the laws of his country; in 
erder that your readers may have 
some idea of the magnitude of the 
task, T subjoin a note of the num- 
ber of statutes by which the good 
people of Great Britain are govern- 
ed, exclusive of the acts of sederunt 
of the Court of Session in Scotland, 
‘o far asthe same are nouced by 
uffhead, Glendvoth, &c. 


fam, &c. 
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1,256 
Henry 1,455 
Edward 49 1,504. 


Henry 
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Kadward 167 2127 
Piitlip and Mary... 62 2.837 
Elizabeth, SYS 8,865 
James LOS 3,605 
3,748 
Charles 506 4,254 
William and Mary... 805 1,559 
Willian 498 5,087 


George 2,768 
George ILL, up to 

12,085 — 21,617 


Ldinburch, 
June 24, 1811. 


G,056 
6,79} 


9,909 


The Observer. No. 
Animuni rege, qui nisi panct 
perat. 


|‘ would be a strange mistake, 
were any One ta suppose, that, 
in his intercourse with the world, 
he might have to do with none but 
select and agreeable people, from 
whom he could never have reason 
to dread any other than the most 
gratifying treatment, and whose 
socicty there was little Jess than a 
certain prospect of his enjoyimg ai 
undisturbed tranquillitv. There | 
by much too great a portion of ex- 

travaganee, 
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fravacunee, ice, humour, und 
it thousaiua other | | 
to it 
that such an apparently hap 
this cun mever fan to the 
i‘ oft the 


buts toll 


pro- 
al 
share ob 
human reece. 
that maschievous turn of aind, that 
if to anord them a sort ot 
pleasure whenever they 
fave their power to disquiet 


a single ine 


gud irritate those about thom. 
the best comes are opt at times 
to cive way to little in 


som with the peace and of 


their neighbours. “Plus is 


known to everv one i) thee 
is at, then, that. mi the prac- 
tice, as itaimav be casted, of human 


Hite, there should be any thing such 
us to huply insome sort a total ig- 
norance ot these truths As if it 
were conceived that the universal 
tic of our nature was a 
degree of pertection to which a very 
high Hy distinguished indivi ‘duals 
hi idly tain, we the utmost 
nce, the «strongest expres- 


sce 


sions of dissatisfaction and resent- 
ment, following upon the slightest 


deviations trom. the supposed rule 
of propriety. Surely if the impres- 
sion were present to the mind, how 
weak, how tallible, the whole class 
ot bemas is, agamst the madividuals 
of which such unreasonable trans- 
ports are entertamed, there would 
be found in the world a greater de- 
gree of moderation. ‘Lhe trifling 
grounds of complaint about which 
there is otten so much to do at pre- 
sent, one would suppose, would in 
general be overlooked altogether, 
while even the more serious and 
considerable thults would be met 
with some measure ot coolness and 
teniper. 
Moderation is a virtue of the 
highest importance, and most ex 
tensive use, in) human The 


OCC} for ats exercise are aris- 
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AVI. 
ing every day. There are none of 
the cennecta ties that link 
serve peace ainong 
alive even i the 
lations by which one ye 
to another, that Co 
Wy, and stevdyv mutual 
vithout which the most endear. 
Nations, and every epithet me. 
indicative of friendship, wre | 
qupty mane. Independentiy of the 
conseqnence of tose unnatural and 
foreed unions, ino whiels indi 
ot the ditlerent sexes 


af to 
Pmen, or to keep 
weost re- 


son ts 


are so olten 
ther, trom views 


Ob polig 
other thine, ra- 
eem and athection 
wine to be the erent basis 
of a society that is to for lite, 
there are but few tempers so uni- 
form ly good, so tot: tree trem all 
to asional outbreak: us 
of capric corapger, as to ebsure in 
connections ot that ttimate and 
lasting kind, an undeviating tender- 
Ness, a perfect harmony and con- 
cord. The permanency aid 
the close ness of tinat alliance make 
it almost mevitable that there shoud 
occur it many littl heart bin 
Ins Many Compe titiens of ineline- 
tion or Opinion from met 
by a judicious manay if oil 
either side within some reuse? 
limits, there may arise enough to 
cloud, px to put out fer over, 
the most prospe Cis Ob CO! 
‘The maxis of Wis- 
dom, the truth and value of which 
experience had taught to the ax d, 
do not appear, and cannot be oX- 
pected to ap pear, in the same clear 
and convincing light to the 
Carried away by voututul inelina- 
tion and the power of passion, they 
are liable to be overtaken li mans 
taults, of which age, finding no! hing 
ia its own feelings that might serve 
as thoir apology, Is apt to become 
tow ment a censor. W hile il dees 


aor ike 


ther t 
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wot oceur to the young that they 


are ever to be old, the old on their 
are equally tar from rehicmber- 
mer Chat thev th. — once Were 
ities, the a lat preju- 
do without a proper 
-thase of the other. Thus it hap- 

th Instead of that just con- 

bat rou ard between 
the parties, which aught be of the 


advantage to the ap- 
pearsnce thatus exhibited many 
fariilics, Is that of a sart of contest 
Derween the Aiforent branches of 
them,.ou the one side for vathority, 


ithe other for ince poncdence. ‘Phe 
vraugling, the recriminations, the 
viglences which 
have been observed proceeding trom 
source, present human nature 

1 one of its lowest, perhaps, and 
ost pittable forms, and are a me- 
nt oe proot of how much con- 
seouence itis that a steady principle 
re t should curb that prone- 
to excess, which, under one 
another, ts so apt to 
ite atselt through all the depart- 
monts of lita Asa tather is not the 
ro respected on account of too 
nding ad s¢ Verity, so neither Is 
a master the better served tor in- 
too freely In angry expostu- 
or for exercising with too 


rovous and harsh a hand the briet 


ad hmited power with which he is 
vested. It is not the way cither 
fy or to retain ftricnds, to 
have no torbearanee for any thing 
Is not in the most precise 
accommodated to our parti 
wishes and inclinations. ‘Phe 
0 violent expressions of indigna- 
Ou against persons or things, to 
saich impatient temper Is so 
apt to vield itself up, often without 
Just reason, and cases even 
" which it is not in the slightest 
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degree tnterested, have a natural 
tendeney, of ‘persons to make 
enemies, and to enc mies themselves 
ts afford occasion and advantage 
which they way Know well low to 
employ to the detriment of these 
Who fave thus causelessly and rash- 
ly provoked thoi displeasure. 
There does not indeed appear to 
be any such conjuncture, any such 
Variety or situation, ti whielb it can 
be cither proper or expedicut tor a 
oto lav aside that lovithaate 
guard over both his words and ac- 
tious, fer which the ‘voare eq ually 
laid oy habits of moderation and 
sli command. If dissatistiod 
ob any account with any person 
whatever, by being angry with him, 
i, in etlect, punish myself for his 
fault. Have sustained an injury, 
it IS no security tor my obtain iage 
redress, that 1 abandon myself on 
the occasion to the t rave of an un- 
governed passion. On the contrary, 
iny mind, in that agutated state, is 
incapable of perce ing or of follow- 
ing out the measures which, in its 
moments, would readily have 
occured to it to have been the moss 
proper to be pursued in such a cri- 
sis; and ly the tollics into which | 
wn apt to be hurried through ay 
as evular as it ds power 
ful, I involve myselt very probably 
in new disyrace. Am I loaded with 
reproaches: by too much eagerness 
endeavours to re pel the 
ru» the risk of adding myself 
to the press umption, which, trom the 
circumstance of having been so 
charged, Is oxeut d against me. 
the reproaches ire well-founded, it 
is more fit that FE should Corre’! the 
parts ot my own con fuct 
pose me ty them, than by toro over- 
powering tore. of railing and bitter- 
ness, endeavour to silence those 
who have detected, and have no 
desire ta conceal my faults. Jf what 
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1 am upbraided with is not true, 
why should Lact so as to make it 
believed that it 1s, by giving intima- 
tion, as the matter will very proba- 
bly be construed, of the secret an- 
guish of my heart at being discovers 
ed: or why, by the appearance of 
eXtreme uncasiness, On account of 

what is no other than malice and 
calunny, atfiord to the authors of 
such scandalous narratives, that 
pleasure which it is their unhappi- 
ness to be able to derive from so 
corrupte “la source. 

It is owing to an absurd pride, 
which swells the hearts ot many 
persons, that they are so apt to be 
disturbed by every trifle, in a de- 
gree often very little proportioned 
indeed to the import ince of the ob- 
jects which give rise to these uneasy 
feelings. Considering themselves, 
but for what reason it would be as- 
suredly ditheult to say, as 
somehow or other greatly superior 
to any body else, they are fired 
with indignation at the appearance 
of being ‘treated in anv respect on 
a tooting of eouality. That I should 
be used in such a manner,—that 
such hberties should be taken with 
My Name, with my character, with 
my) conduct, and by such as those 
who assume this freedom, another 
lite were too small a compensation 
tor such a sacritice. We have all 
but too much of that sort of injus- 
tice about us, which leads a man in 
this manner to look upon himself, 
and the things that concern him, 
with different eves altogether from 
those with which he looks upon 
other peope and their affairs. But 
for this, not only would the clamour 
be less, which is excited on the oc- 
of particular instances of 
supposed ii-treatment, real 
grievances would be tewer. Men 
behoving that it was not more crate- 
ful to others to sutler injuries of any 


Ver 
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kind than to themselves, woula |: 
more upon their guard against giy- 
ing just cause of complaint. 
ot benevolence would thus be esta. 
blished even upon the basis of sclf- 
ishness, and partial regards would 
become the source of genera} bene- 
fit. 

It may perhaps be the opinion of 
some, that by giving full scope to 
their resentment, when any one has, 
as they suppose, treated them im- 
pr operly, they more effectually con. 
sult their honour, than they would 
do by tamely passing over ottences, 
as it they w ‘anted spirit to revenge 
them. And, indeed, it is prope 
that a man should be sensible, ani 
should shew himself sensible of the 
difference between good and bad 
treatment, it he would not be tram- 
pled upon, and, as it were, invite 
injuries. But how ean this bind any 
one to be at the mercy of ¢ very tuu! 
or knave who chooses to molest ! 
and set him upon the caeneiete 

task of endeavouring to force suc! 
disorderly spirits to be reasonadl: 
in spite of their nature. Or rather, 
what good end in any possible cast 
would be gained by the abandon- 
ment of reason on the part of those 
who have sutlered from the mis 
conduct of sach persons, in the 
same proportion in which those per 
sons themselves have in the frst 
instance ceased to acknowledge It 
rights. The proper return tor the 
illibe ral attacks to which people are 
sometimes exposed is contempt oF 
pity ; : for it would be below the dig 
nity ot aman ot sense toa engage 
with those who ean be guilty of suc iy 
meannesses, at their 
to render railing tor railing, or te 
make retaliation in the same kind 
for a load of calumny and abuse. 

Jt is by no means the case that 
those paroxysms of rage and extre- 


vagance, which are sometimes see! 
to 
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to transform human beings into the 
semblance of the most savage beasts 
of prey, are the consequence only 
of ereat injuries. They are as otten, 
perliaps even more tre quently, ex- 
cited by the most ordinary incidents, 
which are wrought up mto matters 
ef moment, only through the dis. 
forting influence of frenzied passion. 
Has one of these men of fire tallen 
mto some slight mistake, in presence 
of persons to whom he would wil- 


Lngly appear infallible, instead of 


acknowledging the fact, he is ready 
to devour them for havi ing perceive “d 
vr pointed it out. Tle glares upon 
them with the look of sullen indig- 
nation, or he endeavours to brow- 
heat them into silence: or, by per- 
pleaing the question, and rendering 
impossible, at the same time, trom 
the warmth with which he enters 
mto the subject, that any one else 
can Lave an opportunity or perhaps 
nelination to say any thing more 
concerning it, he places himself in 
the situation of One who Is ready te 
make truth and reason subservient 
to his private convenience; and to 
the whins which, without any just 
recurd to his own interest or re- 
spectabilitv, he is only wanting 
eccasion to gratify. ‘Phe most in- 
nocent raillery is sufficient to nro- 
voke his wrath. Instead of answer- 
ing in the same strain, or doing 
away the effect of a laugh raised 
against him by joining in it, he puts 
‘umscif into a posture as if he would 
_ with ail the world, on ae count 
tthe very ti; rerant abuse which he 
rs himself to have sustained 
He thus makes himself truly ridicut- 
‘ : by the ve ry means through 
hich he thinks ‘ot deterring ridi- 

and sutfers more trom his own 
rritable temper than trom all the 
wit of his ‘Though 
teady to contest the opinion or the 
rutements of any other person, 
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without regard even to decency? 


does any one use the liberty ot 
making the slightest opposition to 
ANY se ntiment of his, he is et once 
up arms agcunst him; he sets up- 
on him with as much heat aod ime 
petuosity, as if he had been really 
guilty of some crime; and to esta- 
blist: a point, which ts perh: aps of no 
consequence whatever, runs out in- 
to a length and earnestuess of de- 
clamation which could hardly have 
been exceeded in the case of a mate 
ter even of the fast importance. 
Has he set his heart upon the ac- 
complishinent of any object, itis of 
ho Consequence how trifling, low 
insignificant mn every respect that 
obje ct may be, every thing must 
vive way to his purpose. ‘Rather 

than that it should ful in the least 
particular, he is prepared to put 
himselt into the most disagreeable 
circumstances, to quarrei with his 
best friends, and to irustrate every 
end which, in his calmer moments 
he was sensible, and could not out 
be sensible, it was of most import. 
ance tor him to have in view. = Ilas 
he, throngh the etlect of some such 
misconduct, set himself ot variance 
with one who was formerly on 
most intimate termms wih tum. he 
puts now no limits to his hatred. As 
it the question were Who could 2p 
most il to justify his own concuct, 
and obtain the sanction of the wore 
hus favour, be loses no opporiu- 
nity of loading him with the most ca- 
lumnious invectives and re proaches. 
Hewould teel himnselt degraded were 
he to take the least ~ftep towards it 
reconciliation, or with a view to un- 
duing the natural tendency of his 
original fault. It would indecd 
asat he thought any one to Dire, 

who did not vo the full length: which 
he would have desired; and that it 
is only a just cetribution tor want ot 


deterence to his authority, that lie 
het 
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keep no measures with those. who 
have been guilty of such a derelic- 
tion of duty. 

It is unnecessary to say how many 
and how great the imeonveniences 
are to which the man exposes him- 
seit, who gives way to such a tem- 
per as this. Every moment he is in 
danger of falling mto some tolly or 
otuer. He loses gradually, as he 
becomes known, the esteem and the 
bove of those about him. Hlis best 
interests are given up for nothing. 
And he is an utter stranger to that 
tranquil and composed state of mind 
by which aman is best prepared, 
either to enjoy prosperity, or to 
sustain the pressure of mistortune. 

M. 


Observations on the subject of the 
Bridewell at Edinburgh, In a 
Letter toa Iriend in London. 

( NE of the first Edinburgh ob- 

jects, which TE purposed to ex- 
amine with attention, was the bride- 


well, constructed upon the plan of 


central inspection, proposed by Mr 
Bentham tor penitentiary houses in 
England. Admiring as I do, this 
form of a prison, winch seems to 
ine capable of procuring all the ad- 
vantages to be expected or even de- 
sired in this way, | was surprized 
that those Secotchmen, with whom 
conversed upon the subject, 
should give an unfavourable account 
of it. It was, according to them, 
a good speculative idea, but one 
which had utterly tuiled in practice 
at Edinburgh. It is notorious, said 
they, that the hopes conceived up- 
on this subject have been disap- 
pointed; so little reformation has 
been produced in’ the prisoners, 
that the greatest part of them quick- 
ly return to the prison, and even 
several times in succession. The 
internal discipline is no Jess defec- 


Observations on Edinburgh Brideseil. 


tive; and an inconvenience that 
had not been forcseen is, that the 
prisoners, having an opportunity of 
seeing and hearmg cach other trom 
cell to cell, become thereby more 
turbulent and noisy; there is po 
only @ perpetual conversation kept 
up, buat they are able, whe so dis- 
posed, to drown the voice of the 
by cencerted clameurs 


riasto labour, if it is net ebsn- 


ately nothing, it is very teitliag 


With the experience now acquired, 


the bridewell were to be recen- 
structed, it would not be upon the 
same plan. 

tersuaded of the excellence of 
the panopticon principle, these ob- 
yections astonished, raiher than 
convinced me; they redoubled my 
curiosity to discover af there was 
not some cause, either m the con- 
struction of the prison oer the ad- 
ministration of ats discipline, to 
which the want of success might be 
attributed. [T could not at first sus- 
pect that the complaints alluded to 
could hove so litte foundation us to 
be in certain respects in direct op- 
position to matter of fact. 

The very day after my arrival at 
Edinburgh, I went to the bridcwell 
with two gentlemen, who weie pre- 
ciscly of the description which l 
could heave desired--— a lawyer and 
a physician: a well assorted party 
for the purpose in question. The 
Ciovernor was absent, but we were 
well received by his son, who shew- 
ed bimself much disposed to give us 
all the information we could wish. 

The bridewell is, in fact, con- 
structed on the panopticon pri- 
ciple. The architect, having ob- 
tained a copy of Mr Benthams 
work upon the panopticon betore it 
was published, made use of the prin~ 
ciple, without taking any notice 0! 
the author; but he has by no means 


succeeded in his imitation, either 
because 
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weeause he dd not comprehend the 
pr ineiple, or because he was dis- 
posed at all events to introduce 
something of his own. To expose 
all the defects it would be ne- 
eessary to enter into a great num- 
ber of architectural details, which 
would be dificult to explain ina 
short compass. shall conte my- 
sel! to pointing out three essential 
deviations itvom the plana of Me 
Bentham. 

t. The cells for the prisoners, 
distributed the circumference, 
are all of the same dimensions, and 
so small, that this circumstance 
alone would exclude many sorts of 
jabour. 

vdly. every cell the inter- 
ior of many others may be seen; 
this, by diverting the attention, and 
wording means of reciprocal com- 
munication, renders the iternal 
management more difficult. 

Sdiv. There are cells for the day 
and others tor the nizht, the latter 
ure situated behind the former, and 
have a little window in the external 
wall ; this single defect totally 
changes the nature of the edifice ; 
is no Jonger a panopticon; the 
ecping cells are withdrawn from 
all inspection, but many other in- 
conveniences result from it; the 
interior cell is reduced to half the 
dimensions it ought to have, having 
no window without, it is obscure at 
che turther end, and has altogether 
too Jitde light for many kinds of 
work ; it is also deficient’ in respect 
to a free circulation of air—a cir- 
cumstance of the last importance, 
where a number of prisoners are 
collected in a small space. 

But these defects, which subvert 
the original plan, are but of little 
consequence in the bridewell of 
Edinburgh, and why ? because it 
isnot destined to that class of pri- 
‘oners which Mr Bentham had in 
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view ; it is a prison of simple police, 
which does not commonly contain 
more than 50 er 6O individuals, 
whose lon: rest dete ntion Cannot ex- 
tend beyond 60 di ays, and this isa 
correctional punishment intheted, 
hot by the judges, but by the ma- 
gistrates of police, for minor ot 
fences. ‘This small number of pri- 
soners, in a district so extensive 
and so populous as that of Edin- 
burch, corre sponds exacily with 
the edvanti Wweous idea e@utertaincd 
in Paglaind of the moral state of the 
people in Scothind. 

It is verv true that this correc- 
tion does not always appear etlec- 
tual with respect to those who are 
the subjects of it. The bridewell is 
not a school ef reformation s—the 
greatest part of those who leave it, 
return again in the sequel, and 
sume of them, two or tree times 
in the course of the same year. 

Bat after all, it is no reproach to 

s bridewell, if it be not a school 
of ; it 18 scarecly pos- 
sible that it should be; what would 
you have the Governor do, ina de- 
tention of so short duration; can he 
establish work- shops, form pupils, 
change the habits of his prisoners, 
undertake their moral, religious 
and mechanical educ ac- 


complish all this in the space of 


sixty days? the thing is evidently 
impossible ; ; but, what he cannot do, 
the Governor of a panoptic on can 
easily and naturally effect upon a 
great number of prisoners, subjec- 
te ‘d to his dise ipline for several years 
if necessary ; his interest should be 
intimately connected with theirs ; 
he showd enrich himself by their 
industry, he should suffer the pen- 
alty of their idleness and of their 
misconduct, and he should enjoy 
the first fruits of the success of his 

efforts. 
Those who have decided 
the 
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58 Observations on Edinburgh Bridewell, 


the panopticon ot Mr Bentham, 


from the example of the bridewell 


ot Edinbureh, have not renege to 
the circumstances just pointed out. 
One might just as well sav, that it 
is impossible to learn an art in tive 
vears, because we have no evidence 
of any one learning it i six weeks. 
And yet this bridewell has a marked 
superiority over all existing houses 
er correction, and this attribut- 
able to its circular torm, and the 
principle of central inspection Our 
intellivent informant, irom: long ex- 
pertence, was fully aware, and 
uchnowledged how much this con- 
tiibuted to the preservation of the 
Interior discipline of the prison, and 
to the diminution of his labour: no 
prisoner can suffer from the negil- 
gence or malice of an under goaler, 
no favour, nor any tyranny can be 


secretly practised. The rales of 


temperance are there necessarily 
observed : 
which | had been told, have taken 
place sometimes when the prisoners 
percesed that they were not seen, 
but as soon as the inspector return- 
ed to his stauion, order and silence 
were restored. ‘The labour of the 
women os spinning ; that of men 
picking of oakum: the occupation 
isa comlort to them, and they do 
not refuse it; many even knowing 
that they are observed, and that 
their merit will not be lost, work 
with much diligence. The build 
mye is as healthy as could be wish- 
ed; those who have come in sick, 
have gone out well; 
temperance and regularity, in ge- 
neral, pertectly re-est: iblishes 
health. The mode of construction 
renders it very easy to furnish every 
part of the prison with a good sup- 
nly of water; it is equally favour- 
able to warmth and cleanliness—a 
central stove serves for the whole, 
and thus a degree of comfort is at: 


those great clamours of 


two months of 


forded to the prisoners of whici 
they are deprived in the greater 
part of prisons. IT have stated that 
the average number is about 60— 
the total expence is 1.650 per an- 
nuuk The women are entitled toa 
bounty of one penny per day upon 
their work, aud the men sixpence 
per day fer the picking of oakum; 
but ye employment often fitils. 
The cultivation of the garden is 
perior! by the prisone rs. ‘The 
economy ob this house is such as te 
constitute a proot of the merit of 
the Directors; but these results 
could never have been obtained, 
without the particular form of the 
building, imperfect as it is in this 
imstance. 

I will say no more at present up- 
on the subject ; the tacts which I 
have stated may suffice to give you 
an idea of the objections which 
some are disposed to raise against 
Mr Bentham’s plan,* from the ex- 
ample of the bridewell at Edin- 
burgh:—but even here it is piam 
that, inpertect as the execution 
has been, it is still very superior 
to all existing pr SONS, und has a 
decided superiority on the very im 
portant points of economy, discip- 
line, salubrity and security, with- 
out even reckoning upon what 
ought to be deemed of ereat cone 
sequence In a tree state, the fac tity 
which it aflords to every magistr ite, 
and to every individual, to see at 
one glance, ‘all that is transacting 
inthe prison. It] should suffer my- 
self to dilate upon all the good et: 
fects of this publicity, 5) should 
write a volume; but, to you i 
would be a uscless one. 


* One of the gra: d principles an. 
tham’s plan, is, that wl.ile the risen 
cannot see each other, they can all } 
at once ata single turn 0 f the body 
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on Peier Pintor, who died 
eg red 125 se 


have lived to see the fortunes 

ot the Roval HIouse ot Stewart 
set forever, and the last head of it 
die without issue, and in poverty: 
Prussia erected inte a Kingdom: 
Russia and France ussume the title 
of Empires, while that of Germany 
was annihilated: Ausiriay Russia, 
and Prussia, joing subdame 
and dividing the ancient and inde- 
pendent Kingdom ot Poland, to 
whom the last of these three powers 

had originally been a vassal; one 
“pid r dethroned, and obliged. to Hy 
his country by his nephew, on whom 
he had conferred im: wy favours; an- 
other king imprisoned by lis son: 
five emperors massacred ; five kings 
wssussinated, and six deposed ; tive 
republies annihilated : almost the 
whole of the vast continent of Ame- 
rica throw off its dependence on the 
mother Countries. 

I have lived to see Britain, (so 
truc is it that the agers oft the 
seas gives that of the she ores, ) take 
head, alone, and without a single 


lly, against the umited powers of 


France, Spain, Italy, Germany, 
Prussia, Russia, Sweden, Denmark, 
and Tolland, and drive these na- 
tions out of Egypt, their colonies 
in Asiay Africa, and America. I 
have seen one Adventurer elected 
king of Corsica, and another, a na- 
tive of that island, conquer Italy ; 
oblige the Lanperor ot Ge to 
make a shameful peace; take ‘alta 
In two duvs ; OF yp in a month ; 
Peturn to Hurope, seat hiiaself on 
the throne of the Bourl ald thus 
i) Jess than four years, viz. between 
May i746, and November L799 
have seen hina the iullowing year, 
earry his army and his artillery, in 
the midst of inter, Over the inmost 
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arte ult of the Alps ; and a 
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single battle, decide the fate of 


Germany, and otf Italy. T have 
seen this same Corsican obli ge the 
Pope to come to Paris, and crown 
hin kmperor ot France atter 
which he deposed him, and strip- 
ped him ot his temporal dominions 
which he and his predecessors had 
enjoved above vears, and, at- 
ter his decease, trom broken 
heart, depose his successor, anc 
shut hin up in a fortress in Italy, 

of which country he himself had as- 
sumed the tite of king. 1 have 
seen him brave a most tormidable 
league entered into against) him, 
march from Paris to Hungary, 
through Vienna, six weeks. 
Thrice have | seen him give the 
law to the Emperor of Germany, 
and at last depose him trom the lie 
perial Diadem of the Cawsars, strip- 
ping him, at same time, of a part of 
his territories; and afterwards ob- 
liging him to give hin his dauchter 
to wile, while he bad another wite 
living; twice have I seen him torce 
the kmperer of Russia to retire be- 
tore him, and assist him in destroy- 
ing the power of the ilouse of Aus- 
triae have scen hin destroy Prus- 
sia in a fortwight; dethrone five 
kings; create eight new ones; and 
annex Holland, Flanders, Switzer- 


land, Savoy, and a great part of 


and Germany to the Empire 

France in short, with the 
pol of Britain, make all the rest 
ol tremble. 

I have seen sons, uncles, and ne- 
phews assist hin in dethroning their 
jathers, uncles, and reply Ws. 

] have the SOVCTCILTIS OL SU- 
veral powerful kingdoms im a state 
of omental derangement hav: 
lived to see the toreli of war Dui 
at the tone in all 
ot the world; trom Lisbon to Ch 


from Javea to Lavonia, and throug?!s 


out the wuule Coutiaent of America. 
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J Review—Poetical H orks and Letiers Of 
I have lived to see old men who ranging the works which she he¢ 
i i *i knew a great deal, but could decide already given to the world, and tow 
. on nothing; and young men bringing forward such of her un 
7 ' hnow very little, deciding on every published productions as are caleu 
Re Pik. tine. lated to excite a general interest 
binally, I have seen men unite We may venture to say, that the 
ik in them all the vices to which hue means at performing these Import 
nature is ancident. ant duties to the iilustrious dead, 
never were supplied in more am! 
4 measure, than they have heen o 
SCOTTISH REVIEW. the present occasion, Miss Sewerd, 
é wiseiy studious of her own time, 
and sensible of the dnjuries 
4 +E £10 Poctical Works of Anna Seward, an author was liable to sustain tron 
with Latracts from her Literary the errors of a posthumous ecito 
ae Correspondence, Edited by Walter spent the last vears of her lie 
Scolt, 3 Vols. Svo. Lis. selecting such of her writings 


od. Ballantyne and Co. wished to be transmitted to post 
; ty, and in putting them into the 
weiffer form in which it was desirable 
rs 17Stand 1787. they should appear. The plan which 
Constable she has adoptgd to secure their pro. 
per publication, has, we believe, 


Le f if rs of A Scewar 
vt 4ciween the Yea 
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scarcely a parallel in the history ef 
do not know what eireum- literature. She has bequeathed 
stance has rendered Lich- them, by a posthumous notice, hot 


field, as a source and seat of genius, to any relation, but to two froncs, 


so pre-enunent over all the other 
provincial towns of kngland. In 
the last age, it furnished Garrick 
and Jolinson, at once the chiet or. 


nament of the stage and of litera- | 


ture: in the present, it has produc- 
ed anew constellation, distinguish- 
ed by a brilliant and original cha- 
racter of poetical genius. Of this, 
or Darwin and Miss Seward ure 
universally considered as the two 
ruling luminaries; and tew perhaps 
have excited longer, or in a more 
marked degree, the attention of the 
hterarv world. Both are now ex- 
tinguished; Darwin a considerable 
tune ago; but the loss of Miss Se- 
ward is still recent: and the near- 
ness of that mournful event, by 
which the world has been depris ed 
ot her, must attach a pecuhar and 
additional interest to every thing 
whieh relates to her. This, there- 
fore, is the time, at once for ar- 


known to her only by corres- 
pondence, or hy short eccus 
al visits. Her poetical works 
bequeathed to Walter Scott, Esq. 
and her letters were lett fer pul 
tion to Mr Constable, booksetle: 
The letter to Mr Scott, 
in which this remarkal le bequest 
intimated, cannet fail to prove 
teresting to our readers. 


‘Dranr Sir, 

‘Tn my last and lately exe: uted 
will, I have bequeathed to vou tte 
‘exclusive copyright of those com: 
positions in verse and prose, whic 
mean shall coustitute a misceh 
‘Janeous edition of my works. 1s 
‘bequest consists of my writings 
‘verse which have passed the pro->s 
‘together with those that are yeh 
‘unpublished; also a collection © 
‘juvenile letters, trom the yeu! 
$1762, to June 1768, togetier with 
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four sermons, and a critical disser- 
tation. 
lhe verse consists of two halt- 
bound volumes quarto, full of ma- 
nuseript compositions ; and, at this 
time, of six manuscript books, 
sewn together mn the form of quar- 
to volumes. With these 1 desire 
may be blended my poems which 
have alre ady been resularly and 
separately publi ished ; printed co- 
pies ol which will be found tied 
up with the manuscript verse, and 
— those printed Copies 1 desire 
‘press for this edition mav be 


‘struck. Some slight alterations 


the printe copies are inserted 
own handwriting, to which 
i request you will have the good- 


ness to attend in your survey ot 


the proot sheets. I wish the ud 
ed and manese ript poems may suc 

eeed each other im the 
according to the successive periods 
at which they were written; to 
which end there are specitied di- 
rections to the printer through 


their whole course. With these 


vou will find, and to these I desire 
may succeed in the miscellany, the 
three first books of an epic poem 
raised on the basis of Peiclon’s 
Telemachus, but in very eXcursive 
gp se, harmonizing, as I flat- 


red myself) with the stvle of 
Pone’s Homer 


I once hoped to 


‘have completed the poem, and 
‘that, in such a completion, it 


night have formed no unaccept- 


‘able conclusion to the adventures 
‘ot the young and roval hero lett 


unfinished in the Odyssey. More 
claims upon my at- 
ention trustrated that purposc.—- 
Abi rtive as it proves, those of my 
classical friends who have examin- 


ed the three books, assure me that 


‘ their contents are, poetically, equal 


to any thing I have written. 

‘With the above-named compo- 

sttions, you will meet with a little 
July 181}, 


6 


‘ 


‘ 


‘ 


collection of my late dear father’s 


poetry, with references to more of 


it published anonymously in Dods- 
lev’s Miscellany. wish you to 
admit this collection, together 
with his poems in Dodslev, imto 
the edition I have bequeathed to 
you, and that it may succeed to 
my own poems. 

‘To these metrical t 
wish the javenile letters may be 
added, succeeding t the poetic vo- 
lumes as in Warburton’s edition 
at Pope's works. reter the eri- 
tical dissertation, defending Pope's 
Odyssey against the erroneous cri- 
ticizms of Spence, to your judge- 
ment, that, when you have read 
the tract, you may publis sh or supe 
press it, as you think best. If the 
former be your choice, it should 
follow the juvenile letters, being, 
as it was, the production of my 
youthtul years. Last, the four 
sermons, unless you think it better 
to publish them by themselves at 
a different period, rather than that 
they should form a part of this 
collective edition. I wish it to be 
in small octavo. 

‘Twelve quarto and manuscript 
volumes of my letters, from the 
veer 17S8t to the present day, I 
have be ‘queathed to Mr A. Con- 
stable. They are copies of such 
letters, or parts of letters, as, 
ter they were written, ap pe “ared tu 
me worth the attention of the pub- 
lic. Large as the collection tis, it 
does not include a twelfth part of 
the letters 1 have written trom the 
said period, 

‘To Mr Constable, rather than to 
yourscll, have they been bequeath- 
ed, on account ‘ot the political 
principles which, during many 
past years, they breathed. Fervent 
indeed, and uniform, was my ab- 
horrence of the dreadful svstem 


‘in our cabinet, which has reduced 


the Continent to utter vassalage, 


and 
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* and endangered the independence 
‘of Great Britain. Yet | know 
‘these opinions are too hostile to 
‘ your friendships and connexions 
* with the belligerent party, for the 
* possibility of it being agreeable to 
* you to become the editor of those 
* twelve epistolary volumes. 

* I shall address a posthumous 
‘letter to Mr Constable on their 
* subject, expressing my desire that 
‘he publish two volumes annually, 
‘not classing them to separate cor- 
* respondents, but allowing them to 
“succeed each other in the order 
‘of time as they stand in the col- 
* Jection. 

‘ This letter has been written be- 
‘neath the pressure of much pain 
‘and illness. I am in a state which 
* induces me to believe you will, ere 
‘long, receive this testimony of my 
‘ regard, confidence, and gratitude, 
‘for all the attention with which 
* you have honoured me; above all, 
‘for your kind visit. May health 
‘and length of days be yours, with 
‘leisure to employ, from time to 
‘time, your illustrious muse. And 
‘now, dear Sir, a Jong, a last 
‘adieu! 

‘Anna Sewarp.’ 


Both the works, accordingly, 
have now appeared; the first by 
Mr Scott, in three volumes, con- 
taining her poetry, with some ju- 
venile correspondence, which fills 
nearly half of the first volume. The 
second is published by Mr Consta- 
ble, im six volumes, and centains 
the correspondence of her maturer 
years, from 1754 to 1807. 

To the poetical works, Mr Scott 
has prefixed an interesting account 
of the author’s life, some particulars 
of which we shall glean for the in- 
formation of our readers. She 
was born, in 1747, at Eyam, in 
Derbyshire, of which place her fa- 
ther was reetor. She was bred, as 


it were, in poetry; being not only 
surrounded by a circle of persons 
of genius, but being initiated, from 
infancy, by her father, in the study 
of the English poets ; and she seems, 
almost literally, to have lisped in 
numbers. Before being three vears 
old, she could repeat passages from 
the Allegro of Milton; and prior to 
the age of ten, she had begun to 
compose. Her Parnassian flights, 
however, were soon after checked 
by the injunctions of her parents, 
who, as Mr Scott supposes, judged 
poetry unsuitable to the rank of 
lite in which she was destined to 
move. Miss Seward herselt, in one 
ot her letters, hints at a somewhat 
less respectable motive, and seems 
to apprehend, that her father dread- 
ed seeing himself eclipsed by the 
rising talents of his daughter. A 
speech of Dr Darwin, who early 
discerned her powers, scems to have 
awakened this jealousy. Such a cir- 
cumstance, however, scems only to 
enhance the merit of Miss Seward’s 
dutiful submission. During her ear- 
ly life, she was tried by a succession 
of family distresses, which she felt 
deeply, but bore with characteristic 
fortitude. At Jength, ofa numerous 
family, she alone survived ; and her 
father having fallen into an infirn 
state of health, ten years of her lite 
were employed in nursing him with 
the most assiduous attention, She 
now gave scope to her love ot lite- 
rature; and the society of Dr Dar- 
win, Mr Day, Mr Edgeworth, Su 
Brooke Boothby, and occasionally 
also of Dr Johnson, tended tu 
strengthen and enlarge her powers. 
Her taste for poetry was revived by 
a singular prize institution, formed 
by Lady Miller, at Bath DPaston. 
Miss Seward’s pieces were crowned 
and applauded ; and, on their being 
presented to the public, the sen- 
tence was confirmed. Her elegiac 
pieces on Cook and on Andre were 
receive 
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received with particular approba- 
tion. Miss Seward became now a 
leading character in the literary 
world, and her acquaintance and 
correspondence were courted by 
the most distinguished persons in 
the united kingdom. In 1780, she 
lost her mother, and, in 1790, her 
futher; but continued to enjoy an 
independent fortune, and to reside 
in the bishop’s palace at Lichfield. 
Her time was spent in the tranquil 
pursuits of literature, happily tor 
herself and for her friends, but 
without affording much room tor 
narrative. A visit paid to her by 
Mr Scott, has enabled that gentle- 
man to give the following interest- 
ing description of her appearance 
and manners. 


‘“¢ In summer 1807, the editor, upon his 
return from London, visited Miss Seward, 
with whom he had corresponded occasion- 
ally for some years. Robertson observes, 
that, in a female reign, the queen’s personal 
charms are a subject of importance ; and, 
asthe same rule may apply to the case of 
afdemale author, this may be no improper 
place to mention the impression which se 
eppearance and conversation were calculat- 
ed to make upon a stranger. They were, 
indeed, well worth a longer pilgrimage.-- 
Miss Seward, when young, must have been 
exquisitely beautiful ; for, in advanced age, 
the regularity of her features, the fire and 
expression of her countenance, gave her the 
appearance of beauty, and almost of youth. 
ter eyes were auburn, of the precise shade 
ond hue of her hair, and possessed great ex- 
pression. In reciting, or in speaking with 
animation, they appeared to become darker, 
and, as it were, to flash fire. Ishould have 
hesitated to state the impression which this 
pecuharity made upon me at the time, had 


not my obgervation been confirmed by that - 


o' the first actress of this or any other age, 
with whom I lately happened to converse 
on our deceased friend's expressive powers 
ot countenance. Miss Seward’s tone of 
voice was melodious, guided by excellent 
teste, and well suited to reading and recita- 
tion, in which she willingly exercised it. She 
did not sing, nor was she a great proficient 
im music, though very fond of it, havin 

studied it later in life than is now usual. 
Her stature was tall, and her form was ori- 
erally elegant ; but having breken the pa- 


tella of the knee by a fallin the year 1763, 
she walked with pain and difficuity, which 
increased with the pressure of years, 

“The great command of hterary anece 
dote which Miss Seward possessed, het 


ready perception both of the serious and lus 


dicrous, and her just observation and oriyt- 
nal taste, rendered her society delighttul. 
She entered into every topic with the keen- 
ness and vivacity of youth ; and it was dif- 


ficult to associate the idea of advanced years’ 


either with her countenance or conversation, 
The possessor of such quick feelings seliom 
escapes the portion of pain with which ell 
earthly wood i alloyed and tempered. With 
the warmest heart for her friends, and an 
unbounded enthusiasm in their service, Mise 
Seward united a sensibility to coldness, or 
to injuries real or supposed, which she per- 
mitted to disturb her more than was con 
sistent with prudence or with happiness.”’ 


She did not very long survive 
this interview. In the autumn of 
the same year, she wes seized with 
a scorbutic complaint, which, gra- 
dually increasing, Occasivned at last 
a violent fever, which termicted 
her life on the 23d of March £509. 

These works consist partly 01 po- 


etry, and partly of correspondence, , 


The former, of which Mr Scott’s 
volumes are chiefly composed, hus, 
for the most part, been already be- 
ture the public. An opportunity 
has thus been long afforded of form- 
ing a judgment upon it; and, as Mr 
Scott himself has, on this ground, 
declined entering into any elaborate 
criticism, we do not feel ourselves 
called upon to supply the deficien- 
cy. They display a wide reach of 
thought, majesty and splendour of 
language, and often very great 
powers ot description. Their errors 
are chiefly those of the school in 
which she was bred; 4 too lavish 
use of epithet, a false brilliancy of 
language, and too minute a detail 
of imagery. Mr Scott expresses 
doubts as to the pypularity of the 
collection now published: and the 
circumstance of all the principal 
pieces having already appeared, and 
many of them having been frequent- 
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ly repcintcd, must no douct tend to 
render the sale less rapid. As the 
present, however, must always be 
the standard edition, its ultimate 
success seeius to be nearly secured. 
The correspandence, as we ob- 
served, occupies part ot the first 
volume of Mr Scott’s, and the whole 
of Mr Constabie’s publication. It 
is entirely origmal, and cannot fail, 
we think, to attract strongly the at- 
tention of the public. Letter writ- 
ing composed, during a long period, 
the fuvourite ocenpation of Miss 
Seward. She had tormed, in her 
own mind, a higher standard than 
usual, of this species of Composition. 
She was far trom thinking tt con- 
fined to the mention of trivial occur. 
rences, or, at best, to the display of 
a light and sportive gaiety. Her 
principle was, that the mest import- 
ant discussions, the most exulted 
sentiments, and the most animated 
descriptions, might, with equal pro- 
prety, tind a place: that, im short, 
there was no excellence of com- 
wosition, however elevated, of which 
were not susceptible. Tlers, 
theretore, more resemble the cha- 
racter of essays; and her stvle, na- 
turally lotty, 1s so far lowered by 
the occasion, as to suit itself well 
with that title. These letters or 
essays, relate by no means, how- 
ever, to dry or abstract subjects; 
but, on the centrary, to those which 
most ensure the attention of every 
reader. The most recent literary 
compositions, the events and cho- 
racters of the passing scene, and 
the most interesting occurrences in 
the lite of herself or her friends, 
compose the most frequent topics. 
They exhibit, in short, the opinions 
of a vigorous and intelligent mind up- 
on ail men, all books, and ail things, 
which have occupied the public at- 
tention during the last twenty-five 
years. To the lovers, therefore, of 
light and varivus reading, we do 


not know where a richer feast could 
be presented. 

Criticism forms a prominent fea- 
ture, more £0 perhaps than any other, 
in these compositions. Scarcely a 
work of any importance, at feast in 
the popular departments of litera. 
ture, has appeared during the pre- 
sent age, on which a indgment is 
not here pronounced. ‘These judg- 
ments too, without being absoluicly 
infallible, are of a very stipe rior 
character to those which the public 
is usually able to obtain, on the 
subject of contemporary produc- 
fons. ‘The chief bias appours to be 
towards pomp and splendour of dic- 
tion, always the characteristics of 
the Lichfield school: hence John- 
son is decidedly preferred to Addi- 
son: hence she extols in an extre- 
ordinary degree the style of Gib- 
bon, in which she is even unable to 
discover any trace of atlectation. 
She is frequently involved also in 
verbal detences of those singular 
and strained expressions, to the use 
of which she is frequently addicted. 
With these exceptions, her critl- 
cisms appear to us to be sound and 
able ; certainly always honest and 
independent. We do not recollect, 
indeed, to have scen contemporary 
opinions dictated by a purer love ot 
literature, and Jess biassed by per- 
sonal considerations. Johnson and 
Mason seem to have both been the 
objects of a personal dislike, amount- 
ing almost to hatred; yet their writ- 
ings are extolled on all occasions, 
und defended even with wannth, 
against every attack. In regard to 
her friends, somewhat of an amii- 
ble partiality is displayed: yet we 
do not think that it leads her very 
far astray. 

Miss Seward, however, did not 
confine her attention to literature, 
but took also a strong interest In 
all the political occurrences of the 
day. Without aiming at the cha- 
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racter of a philosophical politician, 
he displays, on this subject, very 
rable sagacity : but whut 
most terecibly struck us, Was the per- 
tect independence e, the treedoa 
from all party-spirit, in consequence 
of which we find her combining 
opimons, which form part. of the 
Most Opposite political creeds. 
at the commencement of the French 
revolution, she is quite an 
onthe subject of every thing con 
nected with, or tending to, wouke 
commotion; her detestation 
» bounds for those suspected « 

ceiditious practice yet the same 
and in a degree “equally strong 
she disapproves of the commence- 
ment ol hostilities, and augurs trom 
them every sort of disaster. French 
principles, and the war against 
I rance, are reprobated and lament- 
do with equal warmth. ‘To persons 
vho are accustumed to regulate 
‘heir opinions by those of a few po- 
jiteal leaders, this will appear in- 
consistent; but we do not appre- 
hesd that such a judgment will be 
formed by those who are in the ha- 
bit of thinking for themselves. The 
two questions are periectly distinct, 
however they may have been con- 
founded in the views of almost all 
inodern politicians. Upon thewhole, 
without subscribing implicitly to 
Miss Seward’s opinions on these 
subjects, we think them highly re- 
-pectable fur the force of thought 
which they display, and still more 
tor the high independence of spirit, 
and warm love of humanity, by 
which they are dictated. 

The last. class of objects, and not 
the least interesting, relates to the 
characters of her friends, and anec- 
‘lotes of their private life. Miss 
Seward was not immersed in books 
and study, but had a wide circle of 
iriends, and cultivated an extensive 
intercourse with the world. She 
‘ook particular delight in making 
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observations on the various persons 
and incidents that thus came under 
her view. She pl ices them gener- 
ally in aninteresting view, and throws 
over them a certain romantic co- 
louring, which renders them en- 
tremely amusing Many of the 
persons thus netke ed are such as we 
already felt interested in; and even 
Where they were unknown, our 
authoress generaliy succeeds in 
rendermyg her narrative agree- 
able 

It is now thne to illustrate these 
by prese nting our reads 
er with specimens: of what le may 
expect to meet wit . in the porus. 4 
ot these volumes. Phe ter ary 
lossus of England, Lieh- 
field gave birth, was a 
sitor at his native place; and Miss 
Seward had many opportunities of 
seeing him. Notwithstanding her 
admiration of his powers as a writ- 
er, she does not, as aman, appear 
to have viewed with partial 
eves; nor indeed does much cord:- 
ality appear Ir to have reigned be- 
tween bun and any part of the Lich- 
tiel society. Her observ: trons, 
however, will nol, on that account, 
be the less interesting ; for, as the 
deportment of Johnson has usually 
been delineated by the hand of fond 
and blind admiration, it will be sa- 
tisfactory to receive a statement of 
a somewhat opposite character. We 
can only, lowever, afford to ex- 
tract a very few of the passages in 
which this eclebrated personage 13 
mentioned. The two following con- 
tain some particulars respecting the 
closing period of his lite, which we 
have not met with elsewhere. 


have almost been in the daily of 
contemplatun a very melancholy spectac 
‘The yreat Jobn son is here, labouring unces 
the paroxysms of a disease whu h must 
speedily be fatal. He shrinks from the eon- 
sclousness with the extremest horror, [t 1s 
by his repeatedly expressed desire that I 
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wert him often. yet I am sure he neither 
does, nor ever did feel much regard for me; 
but he would fain escape, for a time, in any 
society, from the terrible idea of his ap- 
proaching dissolution. IT never would be 
awed by his sarcasins, or his frowns, into 
aequicscence with his general injustice to 
the merits Of other writers; with his na- 
tonal, or party averstons; but I feel the 
triest compassion for his present sufferings, 
and fervently wish J had power to reheve 
them. 

* A few days since, I was to crink tea 
with hin, by his request, at Mrs Porter’s. 
\v hen | went into the room, he was in deep 
bot agitated slumber, in an armechair, Open- 
mo the door with that caution due to the 
wick, he did not awaken at my entrance. I 
stood by him several minutes, mournfully 
contemplating the temporary suspension of 

ose vast intellectual powers, which must 

somn, as to dus world, be eternally 
quenched, 

** Upon the servant entering to announce 
the arrival of a gentienian of the universi- 
ty, mtroduced by Mr White, he awoke 
with convulsive starts; but rising, with 
reore alacrity than could have been expect 
ed, he sad, * Come, my dear lady, let you 
attend these rentlemen im the study.’ 
‘le recerved them with more than urual 
complacence; but whimsically chose to get 
astride upon his chair-seat, with his face to 
its back, keeping a trotting motion as if on 
horseback ; but, in this odd position, he 
poured forth streams of elogueice, il}umin- 
ed by frequent Lashes of wit and humour, 
Without any tincture of malignity.” 


“The old literary Colossus * has been 
some time an Lichfield. ‘The extinction, in 
our sphere, of that mighty spirit, approaches 
tast. A confirmed dropsy deluges the vital 
source. Jt as melancholy to observe with 
what terror he contemplates his approach- 
ng fate, The religion of Johnson was al- 
wavs deeply tinetnred with that ¢loomy and 
servie superstition which marks his politi- 
cil opimons. He expresses these terrors, 

yustly calls them meserable, which thus 
shritk from the exchange of a diseased and 
ntul existence, rentler human he- 
ings consider as the all-recompensing re- 
ward of a well-spent lite. Yet have not 
these humaliating terrors by any means sub- 
“ved that malevolent and envious pride, 
and literary jealousy, which were ever the 
vices of his heart, and to which he perpe- 
tually sacrificed, and continues to sacrifice, 
the tidelity of representation, and the vera- 
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city of decision, His memory is considere 
ably impaired, but his eloquence rolls on 
in its customary majestic torrent, when he 
speaks at all. My heart aches to see him 
labour for his breath, which he draws with 
creat effort indeed. It is not improbable 
that this literary comet may set where it 
rose, and Lichitield receive his pale and stern 
remains.” 


The following observations on 
Boswell’s tour are lively and plea- 
sant. 


“T cannot doubt your having been infi- 
nitely amused by Mr Boswell’s tour. ‘The 
style is somewhat too careless, and its ego- 
tism is ridiculed ; but surely to the cold- 
hearted and fastidious reader only, will it 
seem ridiculous. The slip-shod style is 
richly compensated by the palpable fidelity 
of the interesting anecdotes ; the egetism, 
by that good-humoured ingenuousness with 
which it is given, and by its unsuspecting 
confidence in the candour of the reader. 
The incidents and characteristic traits of 
this valuable work, grapple our attention 
perforce. How strongly our imaginaticn is 
impressed, when the massive Being is pre- 
sented to it, stalking, hke a Greenland 
bear, over the barren Hebrides, roaming 
round the black rocks and lonely coasts, ina 
small boat, on rough seas, and saluting 
} lora Macdonald in the Isle of Sky '” 


Dr Darwin’s name also occurs 
frequently in these letters, and he 
is noticed both as an author and as 
aman. The following descriptive 
anecdote cannot fail to amuse our 
readers. 


“ Almost five years are elapsed since Dr 
Darwin left Lichfield. A handsome young 
widow, relict of Colonel Pool, by whom 
she had three children, drew from us. 10 
the hymeneal chain, our celebrated physi- 
cian, our poetic and witty friend. ’ 

“* The Doctor was in love hke a very («- 
ladon ; and a numerous young family are 
springing up in consequence of a umon 
which was certainly a little unaccountable ; 
not that there was any wonder that a fine, 
graceful, and affluent young woman, should 
fascinate a grave philosopher, but thats 
sage, of no elegant external, and sunk into 
the vale of years, should, by so gay 4 ladys 
be preferred to younger, richer, and hance 


somer suitors, was the marvel ; especially 
since, 
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since, though lively, benevolent, and by no 
means deficient in native wit, she was never 
suspected of a taste for science, or works of 
imagination. Yet so it was; and she makes 
her ponderous spouse 4 very attached, and 
indeed devoted wife! i he poetic philoso- 
pher, in return, transfers the amusement of 
his leisure hours from the study of botany 
and mechanics, and the composition of odes 
and heroic verses, to fabricating riddles and 
charades! ‘Thus employed, his mind 1s 
somewhat in the same predicament with 
Hercules’s body, when he sat among the 
women, and handled the distaff.” 


We copy also the following ob- 
servations on the poetical character 
of his Botanic Garden. 


“ Darwin's splendid web of poetic fancy 
appears at length completely woven. It 
will shine to future ages, largely coutribut- 
ing to the lyric glories of a period which 
has so plenteously teemed with the rich 
fruits of Parnassus, and of every species ex- 
cept the dramatic, where general sterility 
must be comdessed. ‘This first part of the 
botanic poem as still more magnificeutiy m- 
ventive than the second, which, im the order 
of publication, so whimsically cook the lead 
of its elder born; but wvolving a much 
larger portion of the abstrusive parts of phi- 
losophic science, and the language being 
very highly Latimized, it will be felt and 
understood by yet fewer readers, ‘i hose, 
however, who really enter into the spirit of 
the work, who bring to the perusal a warm 
poetic taste, scholastic learning, aud consi- 
derable knowledge in experimental philoso- 
phy, or who, like myself, possessing only 
the former, are content to be andebted tar 
the comprehension of its beauties to a dili- 
gent attention to the notes, and a ircguent 
recurrence to the Latiw dictionary ; all such 
will, I think, be conscious, that, far from 
woking in the scale of genius, it ascends yet 
above its predecessor. J dare assure myself 
that you will be one of chat number.” 


“ Darwin ‘is a great system-monger, and 
has certainly taken up an erroneous one cou- 
ceruing the constituent essentials of fine po- 
etry, since he asserts that every thing js 
prose which is not pucture ; a system which 
has destroyed his taste for simplicity, and 
uiduced him to be much too profuse of or- 
hament. Yet surely you say wonderfully 
too little for his highly ingenious poem, in 
telling me, that you admire his “ uittle pic- 
"ures, tied together with festoous of rib- 


bands,” as, in his preface, with atlected mo- 
desty, he calls that splendid yallery, where 
we often find the strength and torce of Mi- 
chael Anyelo, as well as the sotiness of Ra- 
phaei, aud the uuts of “Ditian.”” 


Miss Seward here repeats the 


charge made in her biography of 


Darwin, of his having prefixed to 
the Botanic Garden a piece of po- 
etry composed by her, and which 
he himself sent, with her name, te 
the Gentleman’s Magazines We 
understand, trom the best authon- 
ty, that several highly respectable 
friends of Dr Darwin are extremely 
indignant at this charge. ‘They 
state, that the lines were, in his 
hands, so greatly altered and im- 
proved, as tully to authorize him ia 
claiming them as his. Miss Seward 
admits, that he made several addi- 
tions ; but is far from estimating 
them so highly as the gentlemen 
above alluded to. The whole allair 
becomes thus a question of plus and 
minus. We observe, however, that, 
even allowing the case to be the 
niost favourable possible for the 
Doctor, stl, after having bestowed 
the verses, it was scarcely consist- 
ent with honour, and far less with 
any candid or liberal principles of 
conduct, to resumie tac, withoud 
any knowledge or permission of the 
person to whom they had beer 
given. 

Chatterton is repeatedly mention- 
ed throughout these volumes, with 
profouad and cathusiastic aduira- 
tion, and his fate pathetically Ia- 
mented. We do not tind, however, 
wy elaborate criticism on his pocti- 
cal merits. “The following acquittal 
of Lord Orford, however, and ob- 
servauons Ou the intellectual cha- 
racter of that noblemaa, appear to 
us very original, and marked by 
very great discernment, 


“ Often have L seen strange coutrarieties 
inthe human soul; never any which eur- 
prised me more that of our some- 
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time Horace Wa'pole. His delightful let- 
ters have not only amused me infinitely, but 
filed me with contrition for the long injus- 
tice which FT had done to his heart, instigart- 
ed by my indignation over his conduct to 
poor Chatterton, which excited so much 
general reprooation, and which certainly 
deprived the world of his glorious talents. 

* | am now convinced that Lord Orford 
was no more answerable for that disastrous 
event, than is the man who, by a random 
and inconsiderate shot, deprives an illustrous 
stranger of site; and for the following rea- 
son: Lord Orford was an extraordinary 
instance cf the possibility of possessing the 
most brilliant wit and genuine humour, ex- 
tensive knowledge ot history, and of the 
belles-lettres, with a certain degree of poe- 
tic genius, elegant though not eminent ; ail 
this without the least perception of the pa- 
thetic, or the sublime excellencies, cither in 
prose or verse. 

“This strange limitation of talents so 
considerable, this scarcely conceivable de- 
fect in the organization of his sensib:lities, 
this miraculous separation of warmth of 
heart, of cordial sympathizing friendship, 
from any sympathy with imaginary sorrows, 
however consonant to truth, nature, and 
real life! Ah! what a phenomena in cha- 
racter do they present. 

* At first view, it may seem scarcely less 
strange when I declare, that these contra- 
dictions, these defects in the feelings, this 
abortion in the talents of Lord Ortord, un- 
folding themselves in his epistles, have 
taught me to love and delight in the man 
whom | had so long detested for his appa- 
rent unfeeling conduct towards the ill-starred 
Chatterton ; convineed as 1 was, that it 
must have proceeded from cold pride and 
aocuration of heart. 

“On inspecting the recesses of his bo- 
som, disclosed in these fascinating letters, 
chat Tmight as justly have condemn- 
ed ablind man for not distinguishing co- 
lours, as the sometime Horace Walpole for 
hot perceiving that the manifest deception 
offered to his consideration, as poetic relics 
ef antiquity, was replete with the noblest 
effusions of a creatiwe and sublime genius 
that ever glowed in the fancy of opening 
youth that, compared with Milron’s com. 
positions at the same carly apo, their im- 
mense transcendency is apparent, and that 
Chatterton stood unparalleled, not only by 
him, but by any child of sixteen thar was 
ever born for the glory of humana intellect ; 
that, with every culuvanon which learn- 
img could bestow, no rose of the Pierian 
garden ever equalled this amaranth of the 
desert 


“ Alas! it was not for the mar whose 
strangely tempered perceptions could feel 
none of the varied and matchless excellen. 
cies of the Clarissa and Grandison, and who 
could despise the most splendid metaphy- 
sic poem in any language (Akenside’s Ple.- 
sures of Imagination) to discern the gran. 
deur of Chatterton’s muse. Her assumed 
antiquity was an evident, though most par- 
donable fraud. Lord Ortord was dispusted 
by the fraud; while, to his narrow ideas of 
poetic exceilence, the result appeared to be 
modern fustain in the robe of anciertry. 

“As to the admiration, frequently ex- 
pressed in these letters, of Homer and Vir- 
gil, Pindar, Shakespeare, and Milron, that 
was the poetic religion of his Lordship’s 
classic education. If Homer, Virgil, Pin 
dar, Milton, and the tragic parts of Shake- 
speare’s plays, had been first introduced to 
him in ripened life, and as recent composi 
tions, | dure be sure they would have appear- 
ec heavy, tiresome, bombastic. Bat for his 
early personal affection for Gray, so had he 
deemed of his inspirations As it was, cold 
and seanty is the praise allotted to hit in 
the letters of this celebrated commoner, 
aud at length peer of the realm. 

“ Though Akenside stands not on an equal 
height with those pre-eminent bards, yet 
is his place of great elevation; and he who 
was not aware that it was elevated, was tot 
likely to discern the radiance of the new 
Georgium Sidus in the poetic hemisphere. 

“ Then Richardson, whose prose has all 
the painting, the imagery, the Cramatt 
spirit, and the pathetic powers of the best 
poetry ; what but "pity remains for an in- 
genious man, who has pronounced the grand 
works of such a writer vapid and du!l! 

“If 1 was shewn compositions which | 
thought turgid as well as deceptive, ard 
believed them the fabrication of an hack 
writer, | should advise him, as Lord Orford 
did, to renounce the muses, and mund hs 
evgrossing. Wonder, therefore, at defect- 
ive taste, rather than condemnation for svp- 
posed cruelty, is all we have a right to feel 
on that unhappy theme. ad 

* Of unworthy pride, which | hag ini 
prted to Lord Orford, as adjunct to hara 
uess of heart, his letters also acquit ve 
Vhe solicitous attention and time which he 
bestowed wnon that incorrigibiy imprtuce 
and unstable draughtsman, Bentleys 
quittance positive on that head. So also I. , 
indulgent and constant friendship tor 
Clive, of comic memory, even alter be be- 
came conscious that she drank, and could 
he provoked to swear lke a trooper. des 
this brilliant mortal, whom I thought -- 
hgughty and heartless, comes cut, 
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nevolence, pare gold from this ary 
1, asd cordially remur to 


We dea 


the pre > defects of his taste, 


With Mr Hayley she was also 
connected by the most intimate per- 
sonal triendshi and the warmest 
adiniration of his poetry; though 
this last sentiment seems to have 
been sensibly impaired by some of 
his later compositions, particularly 
his * Trimmph of Music.” 

Mason, sive frequently mentions 
with high admiration as a poct, but 
with extreme aversion, though on 
erounds which she docs not fully 
explain, to his personal character, 
To Cowper she assigns considerable 
poetical merit, though inferior to 
Mason; but expresses extreme dis- 
like at the tone of gloom and @ \- 
sterity which reigns throughout his 
writings. 

Mr Southey is one of the poets 
‘ur whom she entertains the most 
profound admiration. ‘This senti- 
nent, however, is cruelly damped 
by that French tendency which she 
unagines she discovers in his first 
ae the Joan of Are. In 
Madoc, however, his genius bursts 
forth in full lustre from under this 
cloud. The following ts the de- 
scription of her almost rapturous 
feelings on the tirst perusal of this 
celebrated production. 


_ “Immediately on receiving your laf, I 
‘ent for Madnc ; by far the cauptivat- 
‘ag work of its genuinely infpired author. 
Unable to read myfelf, Mifs Susam Seward 
Tave its poetic wonders to my charmed ear, 
inher yuk and pleafing, though not very 
varied recitation. Soon after we bad gone 
through it, fhe left me, and my friend Mifs 
fern became my gueft. She reads verte 
with dramatic eloquence, and the moft har- 
cadence. Intatiare with a fingle 
hearing, though fo recentiy vratified, 1 re- 
yurfed her to pour again upon my eager at- 
its heart-felt imerefts and graces. 
ret more than by the firft impretiion was 
Celighted., 
Madoc eminently poffeffes the vital and 
Prime excellencies of poetry, the power of 
Wakening folicitous endesger incereft; ct 
July 1S] 
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Reeping the yes in tears of tronfport, and 
ot iympa hy ; of giviny to imagery and 
landfcape appropriarion Qrength 
and For dece fakes the 
feeling heart, and the tote, pardon, 
though they cannot overlook che ©. ttema- 
tic ovtrages of the flile, occurring fo fre- 
quently. with its auther had ipared the 
molt metereitiog of his Azticans, that child 
of filial piery aud mercy, lis beautitul Coate 
el, to blets her Lyncoya, the impreved Fri- 
day of the work. 

“ Curious is the afhinity between the mi- 
ra.ulo conce prion ot the Virgin Mary and 
thar of che Tacian God; circumfttance 
the notes afhim to be an bittoric aflertion. 
Curious alio, on the fame aleyed auhority, 
the fimilarity of the Madan enterprize to 
the Land cf Souls, and that of the decenc 
of Orpheus. Frillyat sone of the nobleft 
heromes ot hiftory or fable.: admire and 
applaud the care the poet takes that his 
cantos fhould open and clofe with lines of 
the moft (riking effet of bewitclirg prace. 


The “ god of her idolatry,” how- 
ever, is Scott, whom she hesitates 
not to declare the first poet of the 
present day. This admiration, how- 
ever, is not entirely indiscriminate : 
thus, inthe Border Minstrelsy, she 
refuses to acknowledge any poetical 
merit in the collected picces, and 
allows them merely the merit of il- 
lustrating Scottish history ; an opi- 
nion in which we are not disposed 
very widely to difler trom her. But 
our readers will probably be chiefly 
solicitous to discover her sentiments 
upon the far-famed “ Lay of the 
Last Minstrel. 


«“ The introduction is beautifully simple, 
and its last page is conceived with the ut- 
most felicity of mmagimation. | am nv less 
charmed with the sixth stanza of the firsecan- 
to, though its excellence m of a different nz- 
ture—a military exhibition, which drtinctly 
pourtrays the preparation for feadel war. 
its second ond third couplets are sublinie;—- 
bur if 2 proceed tro remark every varied 
beauty of which | 2m susceptible in uns 
fine work, my comments will prove scarce- 
ly less extensive than the work iceelf. 

“ Yours and Burns’ poetic journies trams- 
cend those of every other poet, by the coti- 
coely-d scriptive mention of local objects, 
which make the reader poss the ground 
will you progressively, ce that were hus 
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purpose to take the same road idenucally, 
he might find his way without any other 
guide. 

The twenty-seveoth stanza happily ad- 
verts to a darling song of my youth, Oh 
that you could hear sung as I have often 
heard, 


“ My sheep I've neglected, I've lost my 
sheep-hook 


—-but the lips that so sweetly and emphati- 
cally exoressed the charming air, adapted 
by che lute Dr Arne to those elegant werds, 
ure closed in eternal silence. Orher voices 
may be as fine, the skill and fancy of other 
singers as distinguished; bue for all the 
graces and powers of touching expression, 
nor man mor woman ever sung as Saville 
suny. Tinclose an epitaph which I wrote 
for him a month after his instant vanishing 
Jor ever. It is enyraven on an elegant mo- 
nument in Lichfield cathed: J, designed by 
sir Nige! Gresley ; the last tribute of my 
wiImost Lfe-long friendship. All who knew 
Mr Saville acquit the marble of flattery. 
Let sorrow, however, no longer seduce me 
drom my purposed theme. 

‘The two closing stanzas of this canto vie 
in tovching and picturesque beauty with the 
proem to the work.” 


“ You have disclosed the dead wizard 
with much sublimity ; and lovely and exhi 
Jirattey is the fresii, cool, morning iand- 
scape, which relieves the mind after the 
horrors of the spell-guarded tomb. And 
ah, how truly sweet and original is your 
description of Murgaret; of the trembling 
speed with whic) she attires, descends, and 
to the bower! 

“Will you toryive me if I confess, that 
your dwarfolovy has less charm to me than 
the other rich creations of your fancy. A 
eiminutive fiend eannot possess the terrible 
fraces, yuess i was that consciousness 
which induced Shakespeare to change the 
Primeval malignance of the fairy race for 
eleyance a: bemgnity, since all his art 
could net render the urchins terrific. 

in Jove with the twenty-fourth 
stanza of the first canto, in its altered and 
tuneful measures. Your Mar- 
garec ts equally mteresting in her pensive 
serenicy, as in her trembling disorder. 

* The beacon-fires, whose sublimity is 
enorely your own, have no degeneracy in 
the succeeding stanza; and this simile in 
the mext is original and happy : 

“And spears in wild disorder shook, 
Like reeds beside a frozen brook.” 


Nothing can excel the ose of that canto w 


simple and concise pathos, nor the touchi: 
picture of the old bard, when, with pr 
tended business, he tries to conceal his re 
anguish. 

“ How well do you understand the or: 
of contrast ; and how judiciously is it exert 
ed, when, in the exordium of the next can- 
to, you change our mournful sympathy for 
the thrill of delight,---** Sweet ‘Viviot,” 
and what luxury of sound in this line, 


~ 


** Along thy wild and willowed shore.” 


The next stanza is very fine; but I must 
abridge my comments ; or I shall lose the 
opportunity of sending this packet by apri- 
vate hand, to be framked in London. 

“ Not unnoticed, however, must the song 
of the three minstrels pass away from my 
pen. Lobserve a great climax in poetic 
excellence in the two last from the first: 
purpused doubtless. Graeme’s burden is 
pretty as to picture, but harsh of sound: 


For the sun shines fair on Carlisle wall.” 


The ear does not like three syllables toge- 
ther of equal accent, especially at the clos 
of a line; andthough tie letter / is a liquid 
consonant, yet by its profusion it becomes 
harsh in Carlisle wall. 

“ Fitztravers’s lay is sublime in the firs: 
degree; and exquisite is the tender swect- 
ness of Harold’s, What truth and matur 
in this picture! 


‘“* The blackening wave is edged with white; 
Tempt not the gloomy frith to-cay. 


The poem concludes admirably, and the 
notes are interesting and instructive. 


Mr Scott paid to Miss Seward 
onlv one visit, of a single day. As 
we gave his description of her per- 
sonal appearance, we shall now give 
the reverse, which cannot fail to i- 
terest our readers ; and not the less, 
that there is no apparent anficipa- 
tion of its ever falling into the hands 
of its subject. 


“ More immediately should have 
ticed the kind contents of your letter, hac 
it arrived at a less interesting junctyie. A 
two that day, Friday last, the poetical!) 
great Walter Scott came “ ‘ike & sui beam 
to my dwelling.” 1 found him sturen) 
maintaining the necessity of lamutu g his 
expressibly welcome vist to the 
neon, You will net that cou 
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spare no minutes from hours so precious and 
0 few. 
“Ah! fortunate if one of your filial so- 
ns here had proved the means of intros 
ducing my poetic friends to cach other. 
Such presentations are among my heart's 
luxuries, Re specting Lister, that possibrlr- 
ty was within one duy of having occurred ; 
he called upon me on ‘Thursday morning, 
and returned to Armytage after tea. 

** This proudest boast of the Caledonian 
muse i> tall, and rather robust than slender ; 
but lame im the same manner as Mr Hay- 
ley, and in a greater measure. Neither the 
contour of his face, nor yet his features, are 
clerant ; his complexion healthy, and some- 
what bloom. We find 
of brown hair and eye-lashes, 

i flaxen eyebrows, and a countenance 
ingenuous, and benevolent. When 
riously conversing, or carnestly attentive, 
though his eyes are vrather of a lightish grey, 
deep thought is on their lids; he contracts 
his brow, and the rays of genius gleam 
aslant from the orbs beneath them. Aa 
Ipper lip, too long, prevents his mouth 

mbemg decidedly handsome, but the 
sweetest emanations of temper and of heart 
may ubout it when he talks cheerfully, or 
niles; and, in company, he is much often- 
emp! tive. His converse 
_ an overflowing fountain of brilliant 
apposite allusion, and playful archness, 
wile, on serious themes, it 1s nervous an 
ruent. “Phe accent di ‘idedly Scotch, 

t the vo means broad On the whoie, no 
rypectation is disappoimted, which his po- 
must excite in all who feel the powers 
and the graces of Aorian inspiration.” 


er viy than cont 
d 


Our extracts have now extended 
fo a length so formidable, that we 
find a necessity for omitting many 
which we had originally contem] plat: 
ed. We eannot torbear, ver, 
‘rom inserting one or two belonging 
io another class, or that of anec- 
and cheracters. ‘The collec- 
tion of her juvenile cor respon idence, 
edited by Mr Scott, contains one 
very pleasing specimen, which must 
be the more inter resting, from its 
relation to the first of British thea- 
trical performers. 


** You are not personally acquainted-with 
ing Mrs L.——, to whom Tam 


who is chanved he r situation 


, Vs. > without ] ned 


her name, married, as she is, to her cousin 
Mr L 

“ She wes, during many years, some of 
which were prior to my existence, the soul 
every thang that was fay an das wreeable 
at) Lichtield. Leclipsing all the women, 
she had many enenies amongst her own 
sex; and, tosay truth, though her t temper 
Was remarkably sweet, her Wit was a little 
unmerctul, She could not resist the temp- 
tation of amusing herself and her company 
with the aukwardness, the singularity, the 
foibles, and the faults of her acquaintance. 
She could not spare them even in those 
whom she Joved, and with whose distress, 
of every kind, she could sincerely sympa- 
thize. 

A combination so uncommon, of soft. 
ness and irony, grave rise to almost univer- 
sal accusations of insincerity from her own 
sex. “Phe men forgave , and indeed under- 
stood her better; imputing ihe sallies of 
raillery, which spared uo one’s absorcaty, to 
their true ¢ duse, an irresastible sity 
to amuse the present company, and to in- 
sp irit the moment 

“ Both sexes were drawn to her as by 
fascination ; even those women who were 
loudest in their mvectives against the satire 
they dreaded But she was the model of 
them all respecting dress and fashion ; and, 
in her presence, envy and resentment were 
soothec, or laughed out of all their aci- 
mony. 

* She has married her kindred spirit as 
towit: he has more than any person | 
know, except herself In him atis such an 
absorbing propensity, that, for my Ife, ! 
could uever find out whether or not he | ad 
knowledge or taste for the arts, or for 
works of venus. He always vives a pocose 
awd ecnerally a ludicrous turn to every sub 
pect, as it arises. Such, at Jeast, J} have ever 
found him; but she can be as acreeably se- 
riovs as she isenchantinyly hively ; has read 
much more than the generality of women, 
and, though without poetic talent, or craic 
cal attention to that charmine art, ts alive 


to the beauties of poetic Composition. 

, the farthest in the world 
from being an enthusiast in any other part 
ot las character, has, fram the time he was 
jourteen, loved her with the Onrxoticm of 
former ares. Wathout hope for himself, 


_ he beheld ber successively envaged by seve- 


ra! diferent rivals. David Garrick was the 
lover ot heq early yo th, When he quitt 
Lichfield to beceine a theatrical adventurer, 
he had her promise to be his the instane h: 
sitgagien became profitable, and brillia 
eneve! to outweigh, mm the breast of 


uncle, the obiectious to his proiession. 
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uncle had declared he would give bis fa- 
vounté niece five thousand pounds, if she 
married with his consent. ‘That is said to 
be the fortune which some years afterwards 
he left her. 

“ Contrary to her advice, the lover made 
premature proposals, and was rejected with 
a disdain which his hich spirit could not 
brook, though the probable consequence of 
his own indiscretion. Unvenereusiy did he 
resent her desire of postpening the:r union, 
rather than disoblige one of the kindest 
friends and guardians, her indubrent 
uncle, since she foresaw that every proud 
objection would, in time, be overborne ard 
Jostan the blaze of his growing ceiebrity. 
But unreasonably mortined pride on the 

art of the lover, and the charms ef the 
Pr Violetta, obliterated the remembrance 
of those graces, ouce so passionately adored 
Twas not in being at this period, but I 
Jearned the circumstances, parthy from my 
mother, and partly irom L——— her- 
sli, some years beiore she married, when 
int my dawning wemanhood she horoured 
me with her friendship ard confidence. 

“ After David Garrich’s marriage, from 
anudst an herd of adntirers, and several re- 
yected lovers, she resigned her attention to 
two gentlemen in suceession, who would 
either of them have been an eligyble con- 
nection. What prevented their tuking 
place, I da not exactly know ; but imagine, 
that, being conscious of possessing an heart 
as capable of feeling passion as her talents 
and graces were of inspiring it, she durst 
not, when standing on the brink, dare to 
the matrimonial gulph, unassisted by 
that potent little deity ordained to rule her 
fate.” 


The following account of Mrs 
Hayley, and the footing on which 
she lived with her husband, is ex- 
tremely striking. It is written on 
occasion of her death. 


*« She had a Gallic gaiety of spirit, which 


the imfeliciiies of her destiny could but 
transently, however violently, 
‘the short paroxysm of anguish passed, the 
tide of vivacity returned, and bare down 
every thing betore it. 

‘* Nature, after striking off this one gine 
gular'y characteristic impression, broke the 
mowld im which she made Mrs Hayley. 

Fire in her affections, fros: in her sensa- 
tions, she Shrunk frotn the caresses even of 
the husband she adored. Hence, while she 
hada morbid degree of temaciousness re- 
specting hisesteem and attention, she was 


incapable of persona! yoalousy and wonk 
amuse herself with the id: of those cir 
cumstances, with which she could so pe:. 

fectly well dispense, being engrossed by 

another. 

* Alike during the years of their urior, 
and in those of their separation, she cloned 
in the talents of her bitd, as che used to call 
Mr and delighted to praise his 
perpete producing specmens of the first, 
and erving imscinces of the latter. 

“While her heart was warmly attached 
to the manv whom she belwved her trend. 
---for to wish and to believe were twin fecl- 
ngs with Mrs H.,--ewhile she could not 
bear, without vecble pai and ardent vin- 
dication, the slightest word which hada 
tendency to question their preteusions to ta. 
lert and virtue; yet, respecting strangers, 
or acquatntance that did net (uterest her 
she hid a quick sense of the ndiculous, which 
produced very ported satire 
tired of placing an absurd speech, or mean 
action, m new lights of ludicrous e lipitor, 
the fertility of her imagination counteracted 
the fine edve of her wit, worked her theme 
thread-bare, and fatigued her auditors. 

With sportive fancy; with uo inconsi- 
deral-le portion of belles-lettres knowledge; 
with polite address, and.an harnionious voice 
in speaking, and with the grace of correct 
and eloquent language; with rectitude of 
principles, unsuspecting frankness of heart, 
and extreme good humour ; she was, strang@ 
to say! not agreeable, at jeast not perma- 
nently agreeable. ‘The unremitting atten- 
tion her manner of conversing seemed to 
claim ; her singular laugh, frequent and 
excessive, past all proportion to 1s cause, 
overwhelmed, wearied, and oppressed even 
those who were most attached to her; who 
felt her worth, and pitied her bomshment 
from the maneon whem she doateds--m 
whose fame she triumphed, tenacions of its 
claims, even to the mest irritable soreness. 
Yet ber rage for society, and excessive love 
of talkine, were so ill calculated to the te 
clinations and habits of a stuchous reclase, 
as to render their living tegether imeoeist- 
eut with the peace of either, He ~ever, 
while thetr separation was the quiet haven 
of his spirit, it was, tuuately, a source 
of pain and mortification to her, thougn 
they by uo means, in their degree, amoult- 
ed to the portion of discontent which re- 
sulted from partaking his solitude. But 
Mrs H. had not, any more than our prime 
minister, that true wisdom which balances 
evils, and chooses the least. 

“ Her unhappiness in the disunion came 
on by sudden violences of sensation, like the 
grief of the Otaheiteans, who, when the 


thought of a lost friend occurs, start mito 
agon® 
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.cony, shriek, and ound themselves; and whole elliptic arch of the Gothic door, 
as mstantly recovering, laugh, sing, ‘This lantern is of cut glass, variously co- 
. and dance.” loured, enclosing two lamps with their re- ee 
' Nor can the reader be displeased flectors. The light it imparts resembles 


; om > that of a volcano, sanguine and solemn. It 
with the following description of the by two lamps, thar, 
; celebrated rechuses of Llangollen in little marble reservoirs, stand on the ope 

i Vale, Lady Eleanor Butler and Miss poste chimney-piece, and these supply the 

Ponsonby. place of the here always chastizid day-light, 
when the dusk of evening sables, or when 

. “Tresume my pen, to speak to you of night wholly involves the thrice-lovely so- 


x 
int 


that enchanting umigue, in conducé and si- Jitude, 

coation, of which yoa have heard so much, ‘* A large Eolian harp is fixed in one of 
though, as yet, without distinct deseriptiou. the windows, and, when the weather per- 
t You will guess that T mean the celebrated — mits them to be opened, it breathes its deep 
ladies of Lanyolleu Vale, their mansion aad tones ro the gale, swelling and softening as 
‘ their bowers. that rises and talls. 


“ By dyer own invitation, I dranie tea Ab me ! what hand can touch the strings 


with them thrice during the pme days of poy es et 
my visit to Lubreu; and, by their kind Who up olen lofty diapason roll on f 
h introduction, partook of 2 tural dinner, gi- sweet, such sad, such sole:n airs di- 
ven by their firend, Mrs Gem-by, amid we 
rane of Valle- Crus is, aD avcient abbey, And let them down again into the soul!” | 
distant a mile and a half from their vilia, 
3 Our party wes large enough to fill three This saloon of the Minerv.s contains the a | 
chatses atid two phaetons. finest editions, superbly bound, of the best 
\ve find the the scenery of Valie-Crus authors, in prose and verse, which the Eng- 
as g:aad, silent, impressive, awtul. ‘The lish, Italian, and French boast, 
" deep repose, resuitirig from the bigh umbra- coutained in neat wire cases: over them the sag 
gtous mountains which rise immediately Portraits, im munature, and some i larger 
sround these ruins, solemnly harmonizes ovals, of the fayoured friends of these cele- 
if with their ivied arches and broken columns, brated votaries to that sentiment which ex- . oe 
t, Qur drive to it from the lovely villa leads alted the characters of Theseus and Pert- } f a 
C) throngh one of the most picturesque parts thems, of David and Jonathan. ay | 
of the peerless vale, and along the Betwees the picture of Lady Bradford ay 
'e the classic river. and the chimney-piece, hangs a beautiful ‘ie A 
0 “ After dinner, our whole party returned entablature, presented to the ladies of Lan- ay ak 
d to tea and coffee in that retreat, which gollen Vale by Madam Sillery, lare 
breathes all the witchery’ of genius, taste, Genlis. It has miniatures of herself iE, 
n and sentiment. You remember Mr Hay- and of her pup.l, Pamela; between them, is & 
ley’s poetic compliment to the sweet minia- pyramidally placed, a garland of cap if 
it ture painter, Miers : copied from a nosegay, gathered by Lady _ 
Eleanor in her bowers, and preseuted to Ma- i 
gic pencil, in its narrow spaces gam Sillery. 
Pours the tull porcion of uninjur'd grace.” Phe kitchen-garden is neatness itself! 
¢ So may it be said of the ralents and ex- Neither there, nor in the wile precincts, » | aoe 
te ection which converteg a cottage, in two cana single weed be discovered. fruit- 4% 
™ acres and a half of turnip ground, toa fairy- trees, are of the rarest and finest sort, and ‘ies p 
Palace, amid che bowers of Calypso. luxuriant in their produce; the gardeti- 
“It consists of four small apartments; the house, and its implements, arranged in the 
exquisite Cleantiness of the kitchen, its uten- exactest order. 
e “Us, and its auxiliary offices, vieing with the “ Nor is the dairy-house, for one cow, — ' 
n ‘inshed elegancy of the gay, the jightsome the least curiously elegant object of this 
i ‘ttle diving-room, as that contrasts the magic domain. A short steep declivi- 
gloomy, yet superior grace of the library, ty, shadowed over with tall shrubs, con- 
if opens. _ ducts usta the cool and clean repository. Li 
7 - 's room is fitted up in the Gothic The white and shining utensils that contain ‘i 4 
sue, the door and large sash windows of the milk, and cream, and burter, are pure ay . 
, —— and the latter of painted glass, ‘assnows thrice bolted in the northern blas’.’ ig 
the dim religious light.’ Candles In the midst, a little machine, answeriy, 
The om admitted into this apartment. the purpose of a churn, enables the Iadies to 
- genious friends have invented 2 kind manufacture half a pound of butter for their 
. of prismatic lantern, which ocewpies the own breakfast, with an apparatus Pv 
nishes 
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finishes the whole process without manual 
operation. 

*“ The wavy shaded gravel-walk which 
encircles this klysium, is enriched with cu- 
vious shrubs aud flowers. It is nothing in 
extent, and every thing in grace and beauty, 
and in variety of foliage; its gravel smooth 
us marble. In one part of it we turn upon 
a small knoll, which overhangs a deep hol- 
low glen. Jn its trangled bottom, a froth- 
ing brook leaps and clamours over the 
rough stones in ats chanrel. A large spread- 
ing beech canoptes the knoll, and a senvlu- 
nar seat, beneath its boughs, admits four 
people. A beard, naued to the elm, has 
his anscription, 


cara Selva! e Fiumicello amato !” 


“It has a fine effect to enter the htele 
Gothic hbrary, as 1 first entered it, at the 
eof hour. The prismatic lantern diffused 
a lipht gloomily glaring. It was assisted 
ty the peler flames of the petit lamps on 
tie chimney-piece, while, through the op- 
ened windows, we hada darkling view of 
the lawn on which they look, the concave 
shrubbery of tall cypress, yews, laurels, and 
Liactis; of the woody amphitheatre on the 
eppesite hill, that seems to rise immediate. 
Hy behind the shrubbery; and of the grey 
barren mountain which, then just visible, 
forms the back ground. ‘The evening-star 
had risen above the mountain ; the aivy harp 
loudly rung to the breeze, and completed 
the magic of the scene, 

“ You will expect that I say something 
of the enchantresses themselves, beneath 
whose plastic wand these peculiar graces 
Lady Fieanor is of middle height, 
avd somewhat beyond the cubonpeint as to 
piumpness ; her face round and fair, with 
the glow of Juxuriant health. She has not 
five features, but they are agreeable :—en- 
thusiasm in her cye, hilarity and benevo- 
lence in her smile. Exhoustless is her fund 
of historic and traditionary knowledge, and 
efevery thing passing in the present event- 
tal period) She has uncommon strength 
wd ficelity of memory; and her taste for 
works of imagination, parucularly for poe- 
try, is very awakened, and she expresscs all 
she feels with an ingenuous ardour, at which 
the cold-spirited beinys stare. am inform. 
ed that both these ladies read oid speak 
of the modern languages. Ot the 
alan poets, especially of Dante, they are 
warm admirers 
Ponsonby, somewhat taller than 
er friend, is neither slender nor otherwise, 
ut very gracelul. Easy, elegant, yet peu- 
ve, is her address and manner; 


arose. 


} 
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** Her voice, like lovers watch'd, is kind 
and low.” 


A face rather long than round, a complex. 
ion clear, but without bloom, with @ coun- 
tenance which, from its soft melancholy, 
has peculiar terest. If her features are not 
beautiful, they are very sweet and feminine, 
‘hough the pensive spirit within permits 
not her lovely dimples to give mirth to her 
snule, they increase its sweetness, and, con- 
sequently, her power of engaging the af- 
fecuons. We see, through their veil of 
shading reserve, that all the ralents and ac 
complishments which enrich the mind of 
Lady Eleanor, exist, with equal powers, in 
this her charming friend. 

“Such are these extraordinary women, 
who, in the bosom of their deep retirement, 
are sought by the first characters of the 
aye, both as to rank and talents. ‘To pre- 
serve that retirement from too frequent ine 
vasion, they are obliged to be somewhat 
coy as to accessibility.” 


We cannot conclude, without in- 
serting some observations on the 
death of her father, which place her 
ina new and highly advantageous 
light. 


‘““T am, however, most thankiul, that 
the heart-dear gratifications of protecung, 
cumiorting, and caressing that desoleted 
form so long were mine; since the desola- 
tion, though almost total, was not to him 
self drear. Pain seldom visited his weak 
and calmly torpid frame, and never his 
mind during several past years ; one period 
of about two years excepted, in which his 
failing memory about his property mace 
him perpetually fancying that he had none, 
and was becoine poor ; except that inter 
val, his life had been happy above fhe com- 
mon Jot. No unpleasing clrcum.tances ever 
dwelt upon his joyous imagination. . 

* "That dread of dissolution so natural to 
every human being on the starthng symp- 


toms of its approach, was to him preciucs 


ed by the gathenng sists upon 


lects, which veiled the prospect o: the 
grave. 

"The pleasure he took in my attcnu-nce 
and caresses, survived till within the (ree 
last months, amudst the general wieck of 
sensibility, His reply to niy inquirics alter 


his health, was always ‘ Pretty well, 1 y 
darling ;) and when I gave him Lis foe “4 
and his Phat’s my Goring, With 


asoitle of comfort ard delight, miexy ices’ 
bly dear to my heart. often used 
hin he loved ee ] Is st cehstal 
abswer, § Do liove my own 
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Poetry. 


We have not yet made any ex- 
tracts trom the poiiticai part or Miss 
Seward’s iciters, and know not if 
our readers are anxious that they 
should be very copious. — The tol- 
lowing will be found to contain a 
pretty complete summary of them, 
and of the principles on which they 
are founded. | 

“ Respect ng the present war on the 
Continent, Mine is tue tate Of Cassanera, to 
aucur ill, and to be cerided fo: my fears by 
your elf, and mest of my other inends. 
Wien was your guest, in the summer 
1791, you were assured that Yrance would 
be arrested an the progress of those tyran- 
nic abuses of her revolutionary powers, 
whicli she had begun to exert, by the joint 
efforts of Austria, Prussia, and the German 
princes. 
about the probability that their -nvasion 
would succeed. ‘Lhe event justified my 
then predictions. 

“When, at length, she had completely 
extinguished, am tyranny, anarchy, and 
guiltiess blood, the rising sun ot her free- 
dom,---disgraced the name ot liberty,---and, 
by the horibie example she had set the sure 
rounding vations, aWakened their just mdige 
j---when Lagland, Spam, Heland, 
and Russia, united with he powers already 
hostiiized agaist an ampious nation, that 
had reduced ro. bery, Murder, and proianes 
there was che prespect of their suc- 
cess. trested chat the prociples of ine 
Wicle were not so coimupred but 
that elficen. avay theme 
“sistance Co restore wider, 
and law, and subordination, and to crusii 
the anaichists. 


But when 
Wisc, 


seives of 


proved Ober wise, che 
ret cat appe jhe 
broke ot Russia, hererbeci uty of 
ae ttonama, © e desertion 
che pes y of the cu perer 
the sumshiiauon ot the Genre = 


You know we disputed often. 
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ties, changed, on the part of England, the 
,enerous energies of a just war into un- 
ava ing and destructive rashness. 

“Yes, my heart d/d exult in our naval 
victory. You saye--* from every danger 
of imsule an our own shores it entirely frees 
us.” Surely you contradict ¢ at comiort- 
able assertion when you adu---'* if we are 
to be saved from French prmciples, and ail 
their consequent miseries and guilt, 1. mast 
be through the blood and fire of the pre- 
sent war.’ Now, if we are entirely able 
to defend cur own shores, how is it thac 
our preservation from the evils into whica 
France has plunged, must result only trom 
the continuance of a wart, the success of 
which has become absolutely hopeless ? 

at! what infatuation to imagine that 
sacrificed legions, and national weelth la- 
vished on the continent, can arrest the pro- 
gress of internal sedition! What avails 
to have discovered that we have twenty 
thousand nuscreants our own bosom, 1! 
we ae ‘hus prowigal of the means of resist 
mg their baservess. of our armies, and 
the puvhe treasures ? 

‘'Phose added. taxes and burdens whic! 
m= be laid, if the war be continued, wali 
give fatal power co the insidi: us sophistries 
of the Painites co seduce necessitous mult. - 
tudes from) treme aliegtance io their king, 
and from .beir th in the constitution, til} 
sediti aud unurchy shall, by the power o; 
pum ers, become here, as in brance, resist- 
les: 


New Works published in Edinburgh. 
~ General View of the Agricul- 
LX ture of Aberdeenshire, drawy 
up under the direction of the Board 
ot Agriculture, and illustrated wit! 
places. By George Skene Keith, 
{).1). minister of Keithhall and Kin- 
scene: of Intancy. By J. Levden. 
Second cdition, smail Svo, 6s. 
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First Landing of the British in 
Spain. 


{From the Vision J Don Rodi rick, a Poem), 
by Wanter scott, Esq. 


Wire all around was danger, strife, and 

fear, 

Whue the earth snook, and darkened 
was the sky, 


And wide cestruction stunned the lst 


iu. ear, 
Appalied the heart, and stupified the 
CV 


Afar was ieard that thrice-repeated cry, 
In wh.) old Albion’s heart and tonue 
Whene'er her soul is up and pure beats 
high, 
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ee Whether it hail the wineecup or the A various heet, from kindred realins they 
8 iE Aad bid each arm be strong, or bid each Brethren in arms, but rivals in re 
or yon fair bands shall merry England 
3 1 tia Don Roderick turn’d him as the shout claim, 
grew loud— And with their deeds of valour 
A varted scene the thangeful vision her 
| shew with t! Her’s their bold port, and her's thei: 
Tor, e ocean mungied with the martial frown, 
| cloud, And her's their storn of death in free 
A mavy stemm’d the billows dom’s cause, 
Their eyes of azure, and their locks 
Trom mast and stern St George’s symbol brown 
flow he sil And the blunt speech that bursts wir - 
the silver cross to Scotian out a pause, 
Aud freeborn thoughts, which le 
i Mettling sea their landward barg: soldier with the law 
tre nd flashed the sunon bayonet, brand 
} ) : And lov'd warriors of the Minetre! 
And the wild beach returned the seaman’s land, 
Yonder your bounets nod, your tarta:s 
wave! 
was a dread, yet spirit-stirring sight ! The rugged torm may mark the mour- 
billows foam ’d beneath a thousand tain band, 
je 4 o2rs, And harsher features, and a mien mor 
7 Yast as they land the red-cross ranks grave ; 
T i unite, But ne'er in battleefield throbb'd heart 
Legions on legions brightening all the brave 
shores, As that which beats beneath the Soor- 
Then banners rise, and cannon-signal tish plaid 
x * o P ’ ° 
roars, And when the pibroch bids the battle 
A > P 
peals the warlike thunder of the rave, 
drum, And level for the charge your arms are 
| Thrills the loud fife, the trumpet: flourish laid, 
pours, Where lives the desperate foe, that for suc 
|) aa And patriot hopes awake, and doubts onset staid ! 
a Yor, beld in Kreedom’s cause, the bands from yon stately ranks what laugh- 
4 Tes Ocean come, ter rings, 
ety : A various host they came—whose ranks Mingling wild mirth with war's stere 
display minstrelsy, ‘ 
| Each mode in which the warrior mects His each blithe comrade rou 
3 ' im man 
| the fight 
The deep battalion locks its firm array, And death with military 
| And mecitates his aim the marksman 
Boast, Erin, boast them ! tameless, frau, 
ary 
Far glance the lines of sabres flashing and tree, 
bright, In kindness warm, und fierce in cang* 
Where mounted squadrons shake the known, 
echoing mead, Rough Nature’s children, humorous «- 
Lacks not artullery breathing flame and _ she: 
night And he, yon Chieftain—strike tc 
Nor the fleet ordnance whirl’d by ree ., proudesttone = _ 
id steed, Of thy boid harp, green isle !—the siere 
That rivals lightning’s flash in ruin and iz thine own. 
epeed. 
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Procesdings of Parlianrent, 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 


5. 

The Bill for the Improvemenv of the 
Policy of Dumfiies, was read a turd time 
and pated. 

Lord Moira prefented a hill for the re- 
lief of infolvear dedtors im England, and al- 
fo one tor the relief of thole in Ireland, 
which Lills were read a firft ume. 

Tiiursday, Jane 

On the Roxburgh peerage a dong difeuf 
of certain proceedioys in the Court of 
Setlion, in Scotland, rook place, between the 
Lord Chancellor and Lord Lauderdale. 

On the moron of Lord Liverpool, the 
Vore of Credit, utually prepoted at the end 
oi the Selon, was agreed to. 

The Bill for the improvement «f the 
river Nith, at Dumfries, was read a third 
time, aud paffed. 

Friday, June 7. 

The Farl of Liverpool, after an encom- 
ium upon the fkill and courage of the Oth- 
cers and others engaged in the giorious 
pattle of Albuera, both British, Portugueze, 
ana Spamifa, moved for a Vote of Thanks, 
Which Was unammonily carried. 

Saturdan, ‘une &. 
ROXBURGH APPEAL. 

The Lord Chancellor on Saturday pro- 
nounced judgement in this appeal, affirming 
the dee.fion of the Court of Seflion in Scot- 
land, which eftablifhes the mght of Sir 
James Norcliffe Innes, Bart. to the Rox- 
burgh eltate. 

Monday, June 10. 

The three cranes’ whart bridge bill was 
read forthe third tims, and pailed, alter a 
few remarks from Earl Stanhope and Lord 
Irfkine, 

Tie: lay, June V1. 

The various bills were forwarded withe 
ent debate, excepting the Irith fpirits draw- 
vock bill, the fecond reading of which was 
‘ppoled by Lord Lauderdale, but carried 
by 54 41, 
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June 1%. 

The grand junStion canal dill was read 
a third Gane and polled. 

Mani UP June 17. 

On the motion of Lord Holland, copies 
of the between the Brituth 
and French yoversments, during che iste 
negotiation for ap excuance of pruoners of 
war, were ordered, 

ha aniwer to a queliion from Lord Grofs 
venor, the Parl of Liverpool ftured that 
the two muilions voted tor the fervice of 
Portugal would be expended ia ditferene 
fervices connected with the detence 
of Portugal. 

On the third reading of the infolvent 
debrors bill, a convertation took place, 
which ended in a divifion on an amend- 
ment propoled by the Lord Chancellor, re- 
ducu y the fum for which advantage can be 
taken of the aét to LOOOL— This amend- 
men: was carried by S2 te 17, 

The Home then went into a commitree 
on the imilitis interchange bills when the 
clauie reipeQiog religious privileges came 
under condderetion, Earl Stanhope contends 
ed, thet the enjoyment of thele fhould not 
be granted as a boon, but fhould be enadted 
by an exprets law: for he would fer ever 
contend, that every gan had an unalienable 
right to worthip God after the manner his 
own confcience taught him to be the moft 
proper, and concluded by moving an am- 
endment to this effe@, 

jhe amendment was fupperted by the 
rarl of Moira, Lord Hoiland, and the Duke 
of Norfoik, on the ground that the Jaw in 
this re{pe@ thould be clear, dire&t, and pefi- 
tive. ‘The amendmenc was oppoled, on the 
otter hand, by the Earls Liverpool and 

duckinghamfhire, on the ground that it was 
wholly vunneceflary. ‘That the privileges 
and exemptions which the Is:th militia ene 
joyed in their own country, would in thele 
particulars be fecured to them im this coun- 
try. ‘The amendment was negatived with- 
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The remaining claufes of the bili were 
agreed te, after a converfation,in which the 
of Liverpool oblerved, that fuch of the 
militia as had made voluntary offers of fer- 
inftance were liable afrer- 
wards, notwithftanding, to be fent in their 


turn; and added that m future every man 


‘to be railed, was to be raifed for the militia 


fervcie of Great Britain and Treland, and 
that there was to be no feparate militia. 
Tucsduy, June 18. 

The infolvent debtors bill was read a 
third time and pafled, after a few obferva- 
tions from Lord Moira, who regretted the 
inefficacy of the meafure in its prefent 
ihape. 

CATHOLICS CLAIMS. 

The Farl of Donoughmore rofe to call 
the attention of their lordthips to the 
claims of the Catholics of Ireland. 

After a fpeech of confiderable length, in 
which he combated the objections to Ca- 
tholic emancipation, and contended that 
they were cherifhed only by prejudice and 
bigotry, his Lordthip concluded by moving, 
that the petition of the Catholics of Ireland, 
be referred to a committee of the whole 
Houle. 

This motion was fupported by the Mar- 
quiffes of Downfhire and Lanfdowne, the 
Kifhop of Norwich, Earl Spencer, Lords 
Grenville and Holland, and Earls Moira 
and Grey. It was oppofed, asil!-timed and 
dangerous, unlefs the Catholics would 
grant — a veto on the appoint- 
ment of their bifhops, by Lords Longford 
and Redefdale. The latter, in the courfe 
of his fpeech, denied that Mr Pitt went 
mut of office becaufe he could not carry this 
meafure into effe@. This aflertion was 
flatly comradifed by Lords Spencer and 
Grenville, Mr Pitt's colieagues at the time. 
The motion was alfo oppofed by the Earls 
of Buckinghamfhire, Camden, and Weft- 
morland, and the Lord Chancellor, and ne- 
gatived by 121 to 62—Majority 59. 

Wednesday, June 19. 

The Earl of Lauderdale prefented peti- 
tions from the Diftillers in England and 
Scotland, againft the fpirits fufpenfion bill, 
and they were ordered to be heard by their 
counfel againft the bill on Friday next. 

Friday, June 21. 

The right hon. R. S. Dundas took the 
oaths and his feat as Lord Vifcount Mel- 
ville. 

The trith fpirits drawback, and the mili- 
tia interchange bills, were read a third time 
and paffed. 

_ Phe Perth roads bill was read a shird 
time and pafied. 
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Monds 

Earl Grey defired the attention of the - 
lordthips to a publication by one Coldfmith, 
ina work calied The Avtizailican Monisor, 
recommending in direct terms the afludira- 
tion of Bonaparte. ‘The ortginal work had 
not fallen into his lordfhip’s hands, but be 
had found an extract trom it ma French 
newfpaper pubhfhed in London, and wh.ch 
he underftood had a confiderable circula ion 
on the continent. For the credit of the 
country, which muift fuffer in the eyes of 
all Furope, if it could be conceived thet 
fuch fentiments were countenanced, here, bis 
object was to fligmatize fo atrocious a doc. 
trine, as it deferved, akhough he was not 
aware of any mode in winch the author 
could be pumbhed. 

Marquis Wellefly thanked the noble Fari 
for direQing the attention cf minifers to 
the publication, which he had rot before 
heard of. He exprefled the deeped abhor- 
rence of the fentiments it contained. ‘The 
Britifh nation would never contead wich 
Bonaparte except openly and manfuily ic. 
the field. 

The Duke of Norfolk thought the pape 
fhould be burnt by the common bhangmur 
Io the mean time he would move that it b« 
laid on the table. Marquis Wellcfly thoug! 
this was doing fo contemptible a thing too 
much honour. The Duke of Nortolk ad 
not prefs the motion. 

On the third reading of the Bank token 
bill, Earl Stanhope took occafion to men- 
tion a fcheme which he had thought of, for 
remedying the evils attending the preient 
{carcity of the coin of the kingdom. His 
propefal was to eftablifh branches of the 
bank of England in all the principal towne 
in the Iiland, in which pertons might c:- 
pofit their notes, and have credit for the 
amount, with power to transfer it to others, 
or m what parts they pleaied, the fame as 
ftock in the funds. ‘The advantages of thus 
would be the prevention of forgery, and ies 
curity in cafe of invafion. He thought tha: 
the exportation of the gold coi might he 
prevented, by adding an aditional 
The bill was then pafied. 

Thursday, June 27. 
CIRCULATING MEDIUM. 

Earl Stanhope rofe to introduce a bill, 
the fubje&t of which was of the mo!t marr- 
rial importance to all clafles of peop.e. He 
had received information, the fubftance of 
which was, that a perfon of large landed 
property in the country, had given nowuce 
to certaim of his tenants to pay him their 
rents, now duc, at Midfummer, in gold ; 
but he further heard, that this pes/on had 
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infinuated or exprefled @that if he 
thould take bank notes in fuch payment, he 
fhould only take them at the rate of 16 
fhillings in the pound! But if it were for 
19 {hillings and fixpence, or any deteriora- 
tion or depreciation, it could not be of much 
importance with refpe&t to the principles. 
What mav be the confequences of tucha 
procedure? In the firt place, it would be 
a grofs inju tice cowards the tenants. Sup- 

fe one of thefe owed him 4001. fterling, 
would it be julk to call on him to pay 5001, 
inthe fhape of bank notes? Suppofe the 
example of the perfon to whom he alluded, 
were to be followed to any extent during 
the recefs of parliament, what a feries of 
calamivies muft enfue! And this at a period 
when the legiflature could not interfere. 
Thre pian which he fubmitted on a former 
evening would have obviated all fuch evils 
2s he contemplated, and by eftablifhing a 
friteay of transfer, the principle of a lezal 
tender may be fafely adopted. But when 
once paper was depreciated, it would be 
impracticable to reftore it to its original 
value, Let the great cafes of America and 
France be looked to for the illuftration. 
The noble Earl then prefented his bill, 
which he moved fhould be read a fir time ; 
which was accordingly done. 

The Earl of Liverpoo) gave the noble 
mover ample credit as to the purity and 
the correctnefy of his motives, in coming 
forward on the prefent oceafion, But gene- 
rally {peaking, the fubje@ in queftion was 
not proper for legiflative interference, ex- 
cept in cafes of pofitive neceflity, of which, 
as yet, he faw no proof. It would be pre- 
ferzble to rely upon the general principle 
of the mutual confidence and good fenfe of 
the people at large. 

The Lord Chancellor was not prepared 
to give any opinion ac to the expe@ency of 
adopting the meafure propofed by the no- 
Sle earl; but he felt called upon to fay, 
that, in propofing that meafure, the noble 
earl could be a&tuated only by a fenfe of the 
public good, and that therefore, under all 
the circumitances of the times, he thought 
the noble eari entitled to the thanks of that 

_ The bill was ordered to be read a fecond 
time on Monday. 
Friday, June 28. 

Their lordfhips having again refolved in- 
toa committee of privileges on the Ler- 
keley peerage caufe, the Lord Chancellor 
rofe and addrefled the committee at fome 
length upon the tenor of evidence addu- 
ced in the caufe, and concluded by mov- 
ing a refolution that the claimant in this 
mule had not msde out his claim to the 


ticles and honours of the Berkeley peerage, 


to which the Houfe agreed nem. diss. 
Monday, July iF 


The Lord Chancellor gave notice, that 
the Roxburgh caufes, fo far as relates to 
the fues and tequeftrations, would be takeg 
into confideration on the second day of next 
fefhon, 

Lord Stanhope, in confequence of a re- 
quett from the land-owner, who had given 
notice to his tenants to pay in gold, poftpone 
ed the fecond reading of his bill, concerning 
the circulating medium «ll tomorrow. 


Tuesday, July 2. 


The report on the Berkeley peerage was 
agreed to, and an addrefs voted tothe Re- 
gent, that he would take fuch meafures 
thereon as are neceflary. 

Lord Stanhope thea moved the fecond 
reading of his circulating medium bill. He 
again erplained the objet of it at great 
length, viz. not to make bank notes a legal 
tender, but that it fhould not be legal to 
give more than 21 fhillings for a guinea, or 
lefs for a bank note than the amount ex- 
preffed therein. He detailed a great num- 
ber of inftances, in which the example of 
Lord King had been imitated, and contend- 
ed that without fome fuch meature the evi! 
would rapidly f{pread. 

Lord King avowed that he had iffued 
the notice which gave rise to this bill, and 
contended, that his conduct was not only 
legal, but juft. He entered into a variety 
of calculations, to fhow that bank paper was 
really depreciated, and maintained, that al- 
though 90 millions were nomiually levied 
for the annual expence of the country, 74 
millions would pay if the currency was io 
fpecie, and that the difference was loft to 
the country, or the frecholders, while the 
only profit was to the bank. He conclud- 
ed by moving, that the bill be rejected. 

Ear] Bathurit infited that gold was lower 
iw 104 and in 1805 than in 1802, and thag 
therefore the noble lord ought to have low- 
ered his rents in thofe years. 

Lord Holland maintained, that this bill 
would be the very fame in effect as making 
bank notes a legal tender, and would be in- 
finitely mifchievous; if bank notes were 
not depreciated, Lord King’s conduct would 
do no harm ; if they were, he could not be 
blamed for telling the truth to the country. 

Lord Rofs miamtained that there was he 
depreciation of bank notes. 

Lord Lauderdale contended that this yl 
would caufe only greater miichief. 

Lord Redefdale fupported the bill. 

Lord Grenville abhorred the interference 
in any perfon’s private concerns, and re 
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fied Lord King’s conduct, who, he faid, had 
Jet his Jand for the current coin of the 
kingdom, and was in the mght to have it. 
He argued that bank notes were depreciat- 
ed, and to Unis the iflue of bank tokens was 
adding a depreciated coin. 

Lord Liverpool was in favour of the bill 
fo far as necellity required. A divifion 
cook place, when there apeared 36 for the 
fecoud reading; 12. It was or- 
dered to be committed on ‘Vhurfday. 


Thursday, July 4. 

The guinea and bank nots bill went 
through a committee, in which two claufes 
were added toit, on the motion of Lord 
Liverpool, one for taking from landlords 
the fummary mode of diftreds, if payment 
fhould be tendered in bank notes ; the other 
for limiting the operation of the bil] until 
she 25th of March next. 


Friday, July 5. 

The report of the Committee on Lord 
Stanhope’s Bill was brought up; when fe- 
vera] amendments were agreed to. 

Lord Liverpool brought in a claufe li- 
miting the operation of the Bill to Great 
Britain.— Agreed to. 


Afonday, July 8. 


‘The Order of the Day for the third read- 
ing of Lord Stanhope’s Bull being read ; 

Earl Grofvenor rofe to oppofe the mea- 
fure, which he confidered pregnant with 
confequences pernicious to the fafety and 
profperity of the country. If it did pafs, 
he would confider that he heard the pafling 
bell tolling on the opulence, profperity, and 
future happinels of the country. 

Lord King contended that this Bill went 
to fubvert ay equitable contracts, and force 
the taking of paper at its nominal inflead 
ef its real value :—thus, inftead of benefit- 
ing. injuring the tenant, whofe intereft 
would be deftroyed by making his contracts 
illufory, and caiting a damp upon agricul- 
ture. 

Lord E!don, on the other fide, fupported 
the Bill, on the ground of public juttice, 
and inelucidation adduced many cases. Sup- 
«fe, fays he, a young lawyer, with a rent 
of 90]. per ann. to pay, fhould purchafe 
SCOOL. in the Rocks. with all the money he 
had wm the world. When his landioid’s de- 
mand was made, he went to the Bank, and 
was by law compelled to receive his divi- 
cend in notes, which notes his landlord re- 
futed to take: all his hopes depended upon 
%; and he had not 15). to {pare to make 
up the deficiency. Could any cafe of more 
cruel oppreflion be conceived ? 

Lord Grenv.lle entreated Noble Lords 
to hegiflate on 2 meafure like this. He 
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pointed out to them the example of France, 
which was ruined by the fixing of a 
on the fame principles as now upheld. He 
defended his condu& in advocating the 
Bank Reftriction in 179753 and was cot. 
vinced that the Bank might, and oughr 
to have refumed cath payments at the late 
peace, a negle& to do which had oceafion- 
ed the prefent diftrefs of the c untry. He 
reprobated the intimate connedtion between 
the Bank and the GoVernment, which had 
led to the prepofterous and dangerous prac- 
tice of the former iffuing tokens at a nomina! 
value, confiderably more than the real; and 
concluded by expreiJing his convidion, that, 
however critical the financial fate of the 
country might be, the Bill before the 
Houfe would render it fill more fo. 

A lengthened debate took place, in which 
little of novel:y occurred —Earls Grey and 
Lauderdale, and Lord Holland, oppoting 
the motion; and Ear] Stanhope, Harrowby, 
Morton and Liverpool, tupporting it.—On 
the queftion for the third reading, the uum- 
bers were— 

Contents 45—Non-contents 16—Majo- 
rity 27. 

‘Nhe bill was therefore read a third time, 
pafled, and ordered to the Commons. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Wednesday, June 3. 

A debate took place on Col. Stanley's mo- 
tiow for referring the petition of the Lan- 
cafhire manufacturers to a Committee. He 
drew a terrible pi@ure of their diftrefies, 
Mr Perceval thought that it would be im- 
poflible to afford them any relief, and there- 
fore was againf{ the Committee ; bur, af 
any gentleman could fuggeft a plan, he 
would withdraw his objection. Sir B®. 
Pecle thought the grant of &,. 100,000 
would enable them to ttruggle a little long- 
er. Mr Ponfonby faid, he had a propolal 
for their relief ; and, after fome further de- 
bate, a Committee was appointed. 

The Houfe went inco a Committee, 62 
the duties on timber, when, monuon 
of Mr Rofe, a refolution, impefing certain 
additional duties on fir timber, ampcrted 
from Norway, was agreed to. 

The Hat Duty Repeal Bill, was read 4 
third time, and pailed. 

The Militia Interchange Bill, was, after 
a difcuflion of confiderable length, read a 
third time, and paffed.— Adjourned. 

Th rsday, June 6. 

Mr Lockhart preiented a petition from 
an eleSor of Staiford, named Peter Batty, 
which fated, that Richard Maaiell 
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Fg. one of the members for that borough, 
had received JO guineas from him (in a 
1.50 bill and notes) to procure the dil- 
charge of a marine toldier from his Majal- 
ty'’s navy; but that, inftead of apply:ng 
the money to the purpote agreed on, he had 
paid the bill to a grocer at Wimbledon : the 
petitioner further flared, that he had 
ed the faid Richard Manfell Philips, ktq. at 
the Surrey Seffions, for obtaining mouey 
under falfe pretences, to which indichwent 
he could not get him co plead, the petition- 
er therefore prayed relief from the Houle. 
At the fuggeftion of the Speaker, the con- 
{deration of the petition was deferred till 
to-morrow fe’ennight, at which time Mr 
Philips was ordered to attend. ; 

Lord Cochrane brought forward his pro- 
mifed motion relative to abufes in the Vice 
Admiralty Court of Malta. His Lordthip, 
to prove the neceflity of inquiry, mentioned 
a variety of inttances, to dhow the exorbi- 
tant fees taken; in ove cafe, a veflel was 
fold for 11,000 rupees, and the charges tor 
condemning her were 10,000. His Lord- 
fhip then produced the copy of a proctor’s 
bill, in the ifland of Malta, which, he faid, 
meafured fix fathoms and a quarter, a d 
contained many curious charges. The proc- 
tor, his Lordihip faid, aéted in the double 
capacity of Progtor and Marfhal, and, in 
the former capacity, fees himfelf for con- 
fulting and inftructing himicif, as Couniel, 
Jury, ond Judge, which he himfelf repre- 
fentsin the chara@er of Marfhal; fo that 
all tnofe fees are for himfelf in the one cha- 
radter, to the fume hiwfelf in the other. 
His Lordlhip fated a variety of other abu- 
fes in the above Court, and concluded with 
moving for papers, which, afeer a few 
words from Mr Yorke, Sir John Nachol, 
and Mr Lyttleton, were granted, 

Lord Milton, purfuant to notice, brought 
furward his motion relative to the appoiit- 
ment of the Duke of York to the chief 
command of the army. His Lordthip, af- 
ter poing over the circumitances that occurs 
red at the time of the inquiry into the 
Duke's condu@, faid, that Minifters dared 
hot advife that any other perion in fimilar 
circumftapces to his Royal Highnefs fhould 
be re-appointed. Lord Meiville had not 
been reftored to his office, nor fhould the 
Duke of York, merely becaufe he was of 
move exalted rank. ‘he Noble Lord con- 
cluded with moving, “ That, upon a deli- 
berate confideration of the receat cecum 
thances that occafioned the Duke of York to 
rere from the command of the army, it 
Wee highly improper and indecorous in the 
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Miniflers of the Prince Recent to advile 
hie re-appoitment the command of the 
forces.” 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer, who 
fellowed Lord Molton, faid, that sir David 
Dundas had made a reprejentation to the 
Prince Regent, that merther with fafety to 
hrulelf, nor juttice to the duties of his of- 
fies, could he continue to hold its and that 
Minitlers theadelves had therefore recom- 


mended the re-appointment of the Duke of 


York, conceiving him the fictelt pertoa to 
hold the fituation. 

After a lengthened ditcuffion, the Houfe 
divided——Por the mouon, 17; againtt it, 
2965 majority, 249, 

fi June 7. 

Chancellor of the Exchequer, afte: 

an appropriate fpeech, moved a vote of 


thanks to Geo. Sir W. Beresford, the oiicers 


and troops under his command, for their 
fervices at Albvera; alio to Gen. Cole anil 
the Portuguele army under him; and to 
the Spauth army aing under Gen. blake. 
‘The above were voted usanimoufly. 

Mr Whitbread’s motion fora Commitee 
on the ftate of the nation, fo prowide ayainit 
any future fufpention of the royai authority, 
Was oppoied by Meth. Perceval, Canning, 
and Bacburlt, and finaily neyetived by 
to 22. 

Tuesduy, Tine 

The Perth road bili was or pofed, on the 
ground of informality, and the debate ad- 
journed. 

Nr Whitbread prefented a perition from 
the inhabitants of Kent, praying for pare 
reform. Ie was lad on the ta- 
ble, after a thort converfation. in the courte 
of which, Mr Brand intimated his inren- 
tion of putting off his motion om this fub- 
ject the next feflion and the Norquis 
of Paviltock gave notice of bringing for- 
ward a bill felhon, for regulating the 
expences of contcited elections, and another 
fur the repeal of the feptennial oct. 

Mr Perceval obtained leave fer a bill to 

revent the counterfeiting of bank tokens. 
He ttared, thar a new iflue of thefe ar Ss. 
Gd. Ss. and Is 6d. would take place in three 
weelks, 

Lord Palmerftoa obtained leave for a bill 
to allow Chellea pentioners to commate 
their peofioms, im certain cafes, when refi 
ding out of the kingdom, for a fum of mo- 
ney. Lord Palmerflon alfo obtained leave 
for a bill to authorife officers on half-pay te 
re-enter the fervice. ‘Phe object of this bili 
is to fuperfede, in fome meafure, the ufe of 
veteran battalions, 
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Wednesday, June 12. 

Captain Bennett moved for a commuattee 
to take into confideration the hardihips of 
naval officers by the lofes they fultaiw in 
the exchange, on receiving their pay abroad. 
The motion was feconded by Gen ‘Varle- 
ton, and oppoled by Yorke, finally 
wegatived, on a divifion of 54 to 14, 

Lord Folkettone, after a few preliminary 
obfervations, begged leave to call the atren- 
tion of the Howfe to the cafes of two men 
Jately convicted by the Court of King’s 

tench for lbels. The firft cafe he fhould 
nrention was, that of Mr Drakard, the pro- 

rietor of che Stamford News, who had 
ove convited of a libel for an article 
which was afterwards copied by the editor 
ot the Pxaminer; who, upon being tried by 
crimiual information, for publifhing the fame 
article, was acquitted by a Weftminfter Ju- 
ry. ‘The fentence pronounced was impri- 
fonment for eighteen months, a fine of 
J..200, and to find tecurities for his good 
behaviour for three years. He did not think 
it neceffary to ftate the article at prefent ; 
bur, the way he wifhed to put it to the 
Houle was thiseewhether it was not hard 
that fuch a ievere ponifhment fhould be in- 
Aided man for that which another Ju- 
ry conce ved to be no crime. ‘The other 
cale whic!) be had to call their attention to 
was, that of John Coliyer, a dyer in Man- 
chetter. ‘This man had been furcharged 
before the Commiflioners of the Income 
"bax appealed from this furcharge, 
which raced bis come at L.S500 per ane 
num, aid fwore that it really amounted to 
L160.) ‘The Compifioners, however, 
only thought proper to diminifh the fur- 
charge to L250. ‘This cireumfance injn- 
red Codyer in two ways. Some of his 
meighbours gave out that he was in dech- 
ning circumitances, while others confidered 
hum perjured man. It, therefore, appear- 
ed necetlary to Collyer to clear his charac- 
ters and, for this purpofe, he called upon 
the editor of a Manchelter paper, and ftared 
what he wifhed to have reprefented ; and, 
when the editor offered to do it, he begzed 
that he mught take particular care not to put 
any thing hbellous, or that might offend 
the Comuniflioners in it. He expreffed this 
hope again before he ligned his name to it. 
tt io happened, that this article was after- 
wards copied in a Loudon paper; and the 
editor, Mr Lovel, being conviGed fog that 
libel, was fentenced to twelve months im- 
prilonment forit. The Manchefereditor wis 
forgiven, upon giving up the author. This 
did apnearto him to be a moft extreme mea- 
ture of pumiament for fach ap cfience. The 
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cafe really appearcd to kim to be fo very 
grievous, that, if he was in any firuation 
which gave him aceefs to the Prince Regent, 
he would prefent a metnorial, recommend- 
ing the cafe to the merciful confideration of 
his Royal Highnefs. He hoped that fome 
Peer or Privy Councillor might a& as be 
fuggefted : and, indeed, when he confider- 
ed the kindnefs and benevolent chara¢ter of 
the Right Hon. Gentleman (Mr Perceval) 


*he hoped that he would confider whether 


this was net a cafe to recommend to mercy. 
He concluded by moving,“ for copies of the 
information in the cafes of Mr John Dra- 
kard and Mr John Collyer.” 

The Attorney General faid, in the cafe of 
Collyer, who had libelled the Commiffion- 
evs of the Income Tax, he (the Attorney 
General) took particular and perfonal pains 
to afcertain how far there might have been 
jutt caufe of provocation on his part. Coll- 
yer had refited the payment of the tax f.r 
three years, and ended by libelling the 
Commiffioners. ‘The information was filed 
on the complaint of the Commiffioners. 

Mr Whitbread fupported the motion. 

‘Tie Chancellor of the Exchequer took a 
fhort remew of the arguments on both 
fides, and infifted that the Judges mutt be 
fupported in their fentences, when no evi! 
motives were to be fufpeded. In the cafe 
of Collyer, the intention was to create tu- 
inult. The Commiflioners, refpe@able men 
who did their duty without any falary, and 
who hed an unpopular duty to perform, 
were not to be expoled to libel and vio- 
lence; and Collyer muft have known the 
objects of bis own addrefs. 

Atter a sew words fiom Lord Folkeftore, 
the queftion on both was put, and loft, with- 
out a divifion, 

The Verth Road Bill was read a third 
time, and paffed. 

Thursday, Ture 13. 

Colonel Stanley brought up the report of 
the committee whic!) had been appointed to 
take the petition of the manufacturers of 
Lancafhire and Scotland into confideration. 
The report ftated, that the Commitree had 
fully examined the grievances under 4. hich 
the manufaCturers fuflered, and alfo the ex- 
pedients which had beer propofec for their 
relief. On mature deliberation, they had 
cctermined, that the adoption of any of the 
propofed expedients wos impracticable, and 
fraught with the meft pernicious confequen- 
ces. ‘They confidered the propofed grant of 
pecuniary aid as liable to the ftrongeft od- 
jection. 

‘The report was ordered to lie on the tas 
ble, and be printed. 
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Nir Marryatt’s motion for the introduce 
of Britith laws into the ifland of ‘Tri- 
ridd, after fome converiation, was 
eved without a divifion. 

Me Brand moved for copi@s of the cor- 
-efpondence betweea the Commifiioners ap- 
pouted by this country and F ance, to ne- 
voctite an exchaage of prifoners la fura- 
vier. He vindicated the Brituh character 
from the fon] milreprefentations of the 
my upon this and other occafions, but cite 
approved of any principle of exchange 
which would dicharge even a Peer trom 
the pritons of the enemy, to the neglect of 
a vabineboy, who was captured while fight. 
wa for his country. The exchange fhould 
ualy be made upon military principles. 

Mr Yorke feconded the motion, whica 
he declared Minifiers would hive been 
willing to make before, bur that there was 
no intention of groundin any proceeding 
epon the document. To that paper he 
would refer whea it came before the Houle, 
to fhow on which fide of the queition fatr- 
pels was to be found, and on which indnces 
ry. As to the exchange of French pri- 
fouers for civilians, he allowed it would be 
an unfair and amproper principle ro act up- 
en; but, the Britifh Goveroment adopted 
it becaufe they had enough of French pri- 
foners to releafe all their own men, after 
delivering thefe ughappy perfons. ‘Phe moe 
tion was then Carried mem. con. 

Friday, June 14. 

The report of the Committee on the 
Spirit Sulpenfion Bill was taken into further 
Comicerston, 

Mr Perceval faid, he underftood feveral 

objections had been made to this bill, and 
*e wilhed, before it proceeded, to ftare his 
“rot on to introduce a claufe, enabling the 
Ditdler to export on the tame 
terns which the Irif now did. 
W. Smith expreffed his forrow that 
re Right Hon. Gentleman had not flated 
his intended alterations before; as thete al- 
terations would confufe the Learned Coun- 
the arguments they would have to 
againit the meafere. tte had no 
doubt himtelf of @cing able to prove to the 
Morte, that, under the propofed regula- 
“ons, the Engiith trade could not exift. 

Mr Perceval and Mr W. Smith mutually 
etplaned when counfel were heard, aftet 
which Mr P. fubmitted to the Houfe, whe- 
ther the claufes he was about to propofe 
Were not fufficient to meet the objections a- 
gamithe bill. He meant to propofe, that 
 {pitits fheuld pafs from the diftiilery to 
oe Warehoufe, where it was to be depofi- 

for exportation, untefs the ftrength of 
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the {pirit was fpecified in the permir, 1s well! 
as the quantury; and that if the was 
ror of the ttrength fo to be foecified tie 
whole was to be forfered. Mr PL th: 
propofed a claule to this effe@, which w. 
acopted. He propoted another de- 
that no fhoauld be delivered 
of amy wareholiic, until the was 
atcertained by an hydrometgr—aureed to. 
Alo claufe to allow Enghih dijtilers ¢o 
export ipirits on the fame principles as tp’ - 
rits were exported from Scotland. 

Mr W. Sinith expreited his decided oppo- 
fitien to this bill alrogether, 

Mr Marryatt was convinced the effet of 
this mealure would he to introduce into 
England all the evils chat exifted in Ireland, 
in refpect to che revenue from {picits, 

Mr W. Taylor oppofed the bill, when 
the Houfe divided—For the keing engrofs- 
ed, with the amendments, €5—ayainft it 19. 

Mr Rofe pretented fome papers, front 
which it appeared that 3200 French prifoo- 
ers were in confivement, in Dartmouth pri- 
fon, out of which only 27 were fick; and, 
out of 45,299 prifoners, only 521 were fick 
in all, 

After fome converfation between lord 
Cochrane, Mr Perceval, and Mr White 
bread, the papers were ordered to be 

minced. 

Mr Lockhart ftated, that he had 
Mr Munfeli Philips that morning, who, un- 
derttanding that the objet of the petition 
he was to prefent was to compel him to 
plead to an indictment from the county of 
Surrey, had pledged his honour to give bay), 
and not ftir any guethon of privilege that 
might be connected with his appearance. 
‘Uhe order was then difcharped, 

lay, June 

Sir F. Burdect moved an addrefs to the 
Regent, praving him to iflue fuch orders to 
the commanders of regiments, as would re- 
ftrain and fivally abolith the flogying of fol- 
diers. Omitting the particular cafe ef the 
Livetpool local militiaman, which fir{t 
duced hint to take up this fubjet, the Her, 
Bart. pretaced the motion with along fpeech 
on the impolicy and crueity of the practice, 
in the courfe of which he detuled mary 
froching cales of the abule of this power. 
‘Phe motion was feconded by Nir Brough.- 
am. It was oppoled by Mr Manners Sut 
ton, on the ground thet the claufe introd: - 
ced into the mutiny Lill chis feilion had rei 
dered the addrefs unceceffary. Mr Sutton 
noticed the in the Hen. Baronet’s 
fpeech, of the mulitiaman’s cate. Ie was bee 
caufe he had been natinformed refpeding 
the whole matter. That man had been pe- 
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rifhed not for writing a tong, bot for being 
a ringleader of a drunken ond dangerous 
rioten the tnfounded pretence ef the Dread 
of the regiment not being good; and the 
man hinidelf had acknowledyed the nualidnets 
of the pumfhment. ‘Phe motion was 
ported by Mr W hithread, Nir Smith, and 
‘ir Hutchinfon, and eppoted by Lord Pal- 
merfton, Mr Yorke, aud Mr Perceval, as 
onnecellury, and neyatived by 04 to 10. 
Tuesday, 

Mr Chriftie pictonted a return of the 
number of French prifonets in Dartmoor, 

Mr Rofe obferved, that a Noble Lord 
(Cochrane) had theted, thar 35 to 40 prie 
foners died at this prifon daily or weekly, 
he could not cell which = It would be tound, 
however, from thete papers, chat, even ata 
time when a number of prifoners had been 
brought in fick from the Welt Indtes, in 
ISlo, the deaths did not exceed S7 in a 
month; and fince that time 12 only; and 
at prefent they did not amount to two in a 
hundred. 

Sir C. Pole faid, there needed no greater 
proot of the attention paid to the French 
prifoners in this country, than that, out of 
80,000, now in this country, only S60 were 
fick. 


1 8, 


Friday, June 21, 

The report of the Committee on the pe- 
tition of the diftrefled manufacturers was 
brought up and ordered to be taken into 
contideration on Monday. On this occa- 
tion, Mr Whitbread again entered very e- 
laborately into areview of our foreign rela- 
tions with Rutha and the Continent, but e- 
{pecially with America,in which he noticed 
the late unfortunate rencontre between the 
Prefident and Little Belt, which, with many 
other untoward circumitances, that had oc- 
curred in rapid fuccefllon, he was afraid, 
would lead co an open rupture berween the 
two countries. He concluded by moving 
for copies of all the correipondence between 
the American Minifer and Marquis Wel- 
lefley in the year 1Si0, which, alter a reply 
from Mr Perceval, was neyativec, 

Mr Whitbread prefented a petition from 
Mr Finnerty, complaining of the manner 
ym which his fenterice had been carried into 
execution; which was ordered to be laid 
upon the table, 

The petition was of confiderable length, 
flated the rigour of Mr Finnerty’scon- 
firement to be in direct hottility to the mild 
character of the British Conttitution: Though 
:a a weak ftate of health, he was confined 
1 a felon’s apariment, clole to a commen 
sewer, the fench from which was moft of- 
fenfive and injuricus, It had been hinted 
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to him, by a magiftrate who had vifeeq 
him, that he muphe obtain betrer 
menton the payment of three 
week 3 and, on his ¢ bierving that his te 
ces Would not tuch an ¢ Xpence, ane 
other mapiftrate oblerved, thar his tu! {Crips 
thon was likely to be contiderable, Heh.! 
been denied the exercife indi/penfible to 
Health, and treated in every retpect wir a 
jevernty which he prefumed was not in 
contemplation of the Court by which le 
Was femrenced, prayer was tor an 
aparrment, vith the opportunity for 
cite which the prifon-yard afforded. 

Mr Secretary Ryder flated, thar this 
leged feverity was ufed towards Mer binner- 
ty, in confequence of his own milconduel in 
gacl. 

Sir F. Burdett made a long and eloquent 
fpecch, deprecating the fy{tem of foaary 
confinement, ond feconded the metion. 
ter fome difcufion, the petition was ordered 
to he on the table. 

Monday, June 24. 

The late correiponcence with France re- 
lative to au exchange of prifoners, was pre- 
fented, and ordered to be printed. 

On the order of the day for the further 
confideration of the Cotton Weavers’ Peti- 
tion, fome debate took place ; and, though 
all fympathized in their diftrefed firuation, 
yet, as no practicable reliei cou'd be afford- 
ed, the report was ordered to be read this 
day month ; which is equivalent to its being 
rejected. 

Sir T. Turton, after pointing out fome 
alleged inequalities of the property tax, 
which he thought prefled hard upon the 
lower claffes and {mall annuitants, and re- 
quired a new feale of gradation, moved 4 
refolution, pledging the Houfe to take tie 
fubject into confideration early in the next 
fefiion. Mr Perceval defended the tax at 
at prefent ftands; and the motion was nee 
gatived withowt a divilion. 


ale 


Wednesday, June 26. 

Mr Sheridan, who a few days ago has 
pretented a petition from Mr Se John Ma- 
fon, complaining of his having beep con'- 
ned two years in prifou, under the fulper- 
fion of the Habeas Corpus act, and whe haa 
been ultimately ditcharped without tr, 
moved, “ ‘That an humble addreis be pre- 
fented to the Prince Regent, praying Uist 
he would be pleated to give direQions to the 
Government of Treland, to iaititute an 
quiry into the caules of che imprilonmes® 
of Mr St John Maton. 

After a thort converiation, in which Mi- 
nifters contended that cates might occur, 
which it would be inespediens chase the mo- 
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oe Government Mould be invettizated 
which senrimens Sa Burdett at- 
ferred to be tyrannical in the extreme, The 


motion was sereed to, 


Oy the third reading of the infolvent 
Debtors Bill, Mr Horner propoted a cliute 
to extend the Operations ot the bill tu the 
of Man: which, after lome oblervas 
tions from Mr Perceval, Mer Stephen, and 
Mr Abercromby, was agree . to, and the bill 
petied. 

‘The Inth Infolwent Debtors was read 
a third time and pafled. 

Monday, July V. 

Mr Chaplin preleateu a petition from Mr 
Merryweather, keeper of the at Line 
cola, denying the charge of oporethon, thu- 
ted by Mr Finnerty in his petition, and 
praying that his (the yaolr’s) comlud? might 
he inquired into. ‘Lhe peticion ttated, that 
Mr binnerty had been deprived of the im- 
dulgence of waiking in the garden, tn con- 
fequence of his atcempting to bribe the 
turnkey to admit him to a ermmunal inter- 
courfe with a femtale convie?. 

Mr Whitbread faid, that Mr Pinrerty, in 
a leter to him, etferred, that the turnkey 
bad made the offer, and, upon his de- 
cuniog te aecent it, had turned the tables 
en hm,and given the informacion co fereen 

Mr Chaplin faid, that Mr Drakard, who 
fas confined nthe fame prifon, pave a very 


account of the treatment of the 
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prifoners. Mr Drongham contended, 
this was no aniwer to Nir Finnerty’s peti- 
tien, Phe gaoler’s petition was ordered to 
he on the table. 

Mr Ryder, alluding to the cafe of aman, 
mentioned by Sir F. Burdett, who had cut 
his throat to fave hintelf trom flogging, 
ftared, that he had deferred as ioon as he 
had received his bevatys and that he ar- 
tempred bis Pte before the fentence of the 
Courctemartial was known, 

Nir Whitbread allowed ¢ehe cafe was ro! 
ore of pecuiiay ieveritv; but, he lad reces- 
ved a from an officer commanding 
recrine: po who gave his decided o 
pinion that doggie was unneceflary and 
that the Hoo. Barevet’s motion was founa 
ed on yeneral principles, not o apy indiv:- 
dual cate. 

Mr Whitbread then, alluding tothe fime 
piper ftivmatized by Lord Grevin the Up- 
per asioftigating the aff flinacon of 
Bonaparte, called upon Minifters to difavow 
f> bate and impolitic a publication, Mi 
Perceval unmediately followed the examp' 
of Marquis Welletley, and, in the m+ 
candid and explicit manner, expreTed 
abhorrence of the principle faid to be meu! 
cated in the publication alluded to, 

Tuesday, July 2. 

On the motion of Mr Stephen, a great 
number of returns were ordered relative to 
{lives in the Wett Indie 
Mouday wert, 
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AMERICA, 


ACTION BETWEEN THE LITTLE BELT 
AND PRESIDENT. 


' HP. fo}! wing are the latements of the 
refpective commrandeis, relative to 
unforiunate rencontrve—— 


COMMODORE RODGER'S ACCOUNT. 


“ Unite ? States ty rate Pri cident 
J 


Of Sundyhook, swiay 23. . 811, 


extremely being under the ne- 
ity of reprelentiny to you an event that 


irre] on the 


ght of the inf. bee 
wag 


tween the fhip under my command and his 
Britannic Matetty’s ship of war the Litrle 
Belt, commanded by Captain Bingham the 
rei. of which has given me much pain, 22 
weil on accoune of the injury fhe fuftained, 
as that have beer compelled ca the 
mesure that proiuced it, by a veiled of her 
inferior force. “Phe circumf{tatces are as fol- 
jow:—Gu the leth inftanc, at 25 minutes 
om. an 17 fathoms water, Cape Henry 
beanng 5. W. diftant 14 or 15 leagues, a 
fiit was dilcovered from eur matt-head in 
the catt, tiandmg towards us, under a prefs 
of fail. At half-paft one, the fyminetry ot 
her upner Cals (which were at this time a- 
funyguifhatte our deck) aud her mak- 
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ing fignals, fhewed her to be a man of 
war. At 45 minutes pafl one p. at. horfted 
our enfign and pendent, when, finding her 
ficnals not anfwered, fhe wore and flood to 
the fouthwerd. Being defirous of fpeaking 
her, aud of ofcertamug what fhe was, | 
now made ful in chace; and, by half-patt 
three vp. mM. found we were coming up with 
her; as by this time the upper part of her 
frern began to fhow itfelt above the hori- 
vor. ‘The wind now began, and continued 
cudually to de creale, fo as to prevent my 
being able to approach her fuficiently be- 
ore dunetet, to difeover her actual force 
(which the pelition fire preterved during the 
chace was calculated to conceal) or to judge 
even to what nation fhe belonged, as the 
eppeared ftudioufly to decline fhow ong her 
eooure, At 15 or 20 minutes paft feven 
M. the chace took in her fludding fails, 
ond fooa after hauled up her courfes, and 
hauled by the wind on the flarboard tack ; 
the at the fame time hoifled an enfign or 
tlag at her mizen peak, but it was too dark 
fur me to difcover what nation it reprefent- 
cd; now, for the firft time, her broadfide 
was prefented to our view; but, night had 
fu far progreffed, that, although her ap- 
pearance indicated fhe was a frigate, | was 
unable to determine her actual force. 

15 minutes before eight rv. being 
about a mile and a half from her, the wind 
at the time very light, 1 directed Captain 
Ludlow to take a pofition to windward of 
her and on the fame tack, within fhort 
fpeaking diftance. This, however, the 
commander of the chace appeared, from his 
manoeuvres, to be anxious to prevent, ashe 
wore and hauled by the wind on different 
tacks four times fucceflively between this 
period and the time of our arriving at the 
pofition which Thad ordered to be taken. 
At 15 or 20 minutes pat cight, being a 
little forward of her weather beam, and di- 
ftant from 70 to 100 yards, hailed, Whar 
fhip is that?” Waving afked the firft quef- 
tion, | of courfe confidered mvfelf entitled, 
by the common rules of politenefs, to the 
firft anfwer. After a panfe of 15 or 20 fe- 
conds, I reiterated my firft enquiry of 
“ What thip is that?” and, before I had 
time to take the trumpet from my mouth, 
was anfwered by a fhor, that cut off one of 
our maintop-maft breaft back fays,and went 
into our mainmaft. At this inftant, Capt. 
Caldwell, of marines, who was ftanding very 
near me on the yangway, having obferved, 
** Sir, fhe then fired at us,” caufed me to 
paule fora moment, juft as 1 was in the a@ 
of giving an order to fire a fhot in return; 
and, before I had time to refeme the repetis 
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tion of the intended orler, a wae ad 

ally fired from the fecond divifion of 1 
fhip, and was fcarcely out of the gun bef re 
it was anfwered trom our afumed enemy 
by three others, in) quick fuccefion, and 
foon after the reft of his broadfide and mot. 
ketry. When the fir’? thot was fired, being 
umder an impreffion that it might 
have proceeded from accident, and withou: 
the orders of the Commancer, | had Jeter. 
mined at the moment to fire only « ‘ingle 
fhot in return; but the immediate repeticn: 
of the previous unprovoked outrage induced 
me to beheve that the infule was pren cdita- 
ted; and that, from our adverfary being 
the time as ignorant of our real force as i 
was of hisy he thoughr this, perhaps, a fo- 
vourable opportunity of acquimng promo- 
tion, although at the expence of violating 
our peutrality, and infulting our flag. | 
accordingly, with that degree of repuguance 
incident to feeling, equally determined ne- 
ther to be the aggretlor, or fufier the Taz 
of my country to be asfulted with impurity, 
gave a general order to fire, the exect of 
which, in from four to fix minutes, as rest 
as I can judge, having produced a pertic: 
filence of his guns, 1 yave orders to cea 
firing, difcovering, by the feeble oppolition, 
that it muft be a fhip of very inferior fore 
to what I had fuppofed, or that fome unto: 
ward accident had happened to her. 
My aeders in this inftance, however (ai 
though they proceeded alone from mouves 
of humanity, and a determination not! 
fpill a drop of blood unneceitarily) | had 
in lefs than four minutes fome realon to 
gret, as he renewed his fire, af which two 
$2-pound fhot cut off one of our fore 
fhrouds, and injured our foremaft. ft wo 
now that I found myfelf under the parts: 
neceflity of giving orders for a repetition «| 
our fire againft a force which my forbear- 
ance alone had enabled to do us any i jury 
of moment. Our fire was accorditgiy Tee 
newed, and continued from three to hve 
minutes longer, when, perceiving our op- 
ponent’s gait and colours down, his maite 
topefail upon the cap, and his fre 
although it was fo dark that i cowa hs 
difcern any other particular injury we had 
done, or how far he was in a fituation 10.09 
us further harm, I neverthelefs embraces 
the earlieft moment to ftop our fire, a0 
prevent the farther effufion of blood. Here 
paule of half a minute or more 
place; at the end of which, eur paar: 

not fhewing a further difpofition to fe, 
hailed, and again afked, What fp 
thet?” I learned, for the firft time, that 
was a fhip of his Britannic Majelty dom 
Owes 
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to its blowing rathe tirether than it hod 

was unable to lear her same. Al- 
rer informed hee commander of the 
of this thip, pave orders to wear, 
ran under his kee, and heal by the wind, on 
the ttarboard tack, aud heave to under tep- 
jars, and repau hitele injury we had 
tuilained in our rigging, Which was accor- 
dinyly executed, and we continued ly g to 
on diflerent tacks, with a number of lights 
duiplayed, in oder that our adverfary might 
the better difcern our pofition, and 
mand our affiltance, m cafe he found i: ne- 
ceflary during the might At daylight on 
the I7th, he was difcovered feveral miles 
to leeward, when I gave orders to bear up 
and run down to him under eafy dail. Af- 
ter hailing him, I fent a boat on board 
with Lieut. Creighton, to learn the names 
of the fhip and her commander, with di- 
reclions to afcertain the damage fhe had 
fufluned, and to inform her commander 
how much I regretted the neceflity on my 
part, which had led to fuch an unhappy re- 
(ult; at the fame time, to offer all the at: 
fittance that the fhip under my command 
afforded, in repairing the damages his had 
futained. Atnine a. M Lieut. Creighton 
returned, with information, thar it was his 
Britannic Majetty’s thip Little Belt, com- 
manied by Captain Bingham; who, in a 
polte manner, declined the acceptance of 
auy aihftance, faying, at the fame time, 
that he had on board all the neceflary re- 
quiltes to repair the damayes, fufficiently 
to enable him to return to Halifax. 

“ This, however, was pot the moft un- 
peatant part of Capt. Bingham’s commu- 
ication to Lieut. Creighton. as he informed 
hum, that, in addition to the injury his thip 
had tuftained, be:ween 20 and of lus 
crew had been killed and wounded. 

“The regret’ that this information cau- 
fed me, was tuch, you may be fore, as a 
man might be expe&ed to feel, whole 
gteatett pride is to prove, without oftentas 
tion, by every public as well as private act, 
that he poffefles a humane and generous 
heart ; and, with thofe jentuiments, believe 
me, Sur, that fuch a communication would 
caufe me the mojt acute pain during the ree 
mamnider of my life, had I not the confola- 
thon to know that there was no alternative 
left me between fuch a facrifice and one 
which would have been {till greater, name- 
ly, to have remained a pafive fpeator of 
nfult to the flay of my country, whilft it 
wes confided to my pretedtion ; and I would 

‘ve you to he convinced, Sir, that, how- 
‘ver much individually I may previovlly 
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reafon to fecl incenfed at the ree 
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peated antults commited on cur flag by 
Brith thips of war, my paffions 
hor projudies bad abv apeney ap this affau 

* fomy country bam well couvimced of 
the imporrance of the trarfattion which has 
impoted upen me the neceflity of making 
you this muit, therefore 
from motives of dehcacy, connected wath 
perfonal confiderations, folicwt, that you wall 
be pleafed to requeit the Prefident to au- 
thorife a formal inquiry to be intticuted intro 
all the circumitances, as well as into every 
pare of my conduct connected with the 
fame. 

“ The injury fultained by the thip under 
my command is very trifling, except to the 
fore and main mails, which befere mer- 
tioned. No perfon killed, and but one (4 
boy) wounded. 

** For further particulars, I refer you to 
Captain Caldwell, who is charged with the 
delivery of this commuiication. 

| have the honour to be, with great re- 
fpect, Sir, your obedient fervane, 

J. RopGers. 

“ Hon. Paul Hamilton, Sec. of the Navy.” 


CAPTAIN BINGHAM'S ACCOUNT. 
His Mayesty's sloop Little Belt, 
May 21. lat. 36. 54. N, 
lone. 71. 40. W. Cape Charles, 
bearing W. 4S miles, 

Sin—I hey leave to acquaint you, that, 
in purfuance of your orders to join his Ma- 
jeity’s fhip Guerriere, and, being on my 
return from the northward, not having fal- 
len uy with her, thar, at about elewen a. 
May 16, faw a fail, to which | ime 
medistely pave chace. At one M. dilco- 
vered her to be a man of war, apparently 4 
frivace, ftanding to the eaftward, who, wher 
he made us out, edged away for us, and fet 
his royals; mace the fiynal 275, acd finding 
not anfwered, concluded fhe was an 
merican frigate, as he had a Commedore’ 
blue pendant flying at the main, hosted the 
colours, and mace all fail fouth, the courfe 
Dintended, fteerang round Cape Hatteras, 
the ranger edging away, but not making 
any mere dail, At half-patt three he made 
fail in chace, when | made the private 
nal, which was vot aniwered. At balf-pai 
fix, finding he gained fo corfiderably on: 
as not to be able to elude him duriny t) 
night, bemmg within gundhot, and cea 
difcerning the flars in his broad peneons, 
imagined the more prudent methed w.s 
bring to, and hoi the coleurs, thac no 
take might arfe, and that he mughe ! 
what we were; the fhip was therelore 
broughe te, colours heilted, 
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fhotted, and every preparation made in cafe 
(fa durprile. By his manrer of Reering 
down, he evidently withed to Jay his thip 
ina pofitton for raking, which frurated 
by wearing three times. 9 About a quarter 
exghe he came withiv hal hailed, 
and ofkec what flip it was?) He again 
peared my words, and fired a broadfide, 
which T immediately returned, ‘The action 
then became gereral, and continued fo for 
three quarters of an hour, when he ceafed 
firing, and appeared to be on fire about the 
main hatchway. He then filled. 1 was o- 
to defitt from firing, as, the thip 
faliing off, no gun would bear, and had no 
afer-failto keep her to. All the rigging 
and fails cut to» pieces, not a brace or Low- 
line left, he hailed, and asked, what fhip 
this was; I told him; he then asked me if 
1 had truck my colours; my anfwer was, 
“No ;” and asked what fhip it was?) As 
plainly as Ut could underfland (he having 
thot tome diftance at this time) he anfwer- 
ed, The United States frigate.” He fired 
ho more guns, dut ftood from us, giving no 
reafon for hismoft extraordinary conduct. At 
day-light in the morning,faw a {hip to winds 
ward, which, having made out well what we 
were, bore up and pafled within hail, fully 
prepared for aon. 8 o'clock he 


railed, and faid, if T pleafed he would fend 


a boat on board. Preplied in the affirma- 
ave; and a boat accorcingiy came, with an 
cflicet, and 2 medage, trom Commodore 
Rodgers, of the Prefident, United Starces 
irigate, to fay, that he lamented much the 
unfortunate affair (as he termed it) that had 
happened; and that, had he known our 
jorce was fo inferior, he fhould not have 
fired atime, Tasked his motive for having 
tired at all. His reply was, that we fired 
the du Qi pun at him, which was potitively 
net the cate. DT cautioned both the ollicers 
ind inen to be particularly careful, and not 
fuffer any more than one man to be at the 
yun. Nerasit unprobable that a floop of 
war, within putol thet of a large 44-gun 
gare, commence hofihties, He 
ctlered me every ailiflance | flood in need 
ot, and Jabnitted to me, that | had berter 
put into one ef the ports of the United 
States, which | immedarely declined. By 
the manner in which he apologized, it ap- 
peared to me evident, that had he fallen in 
with a Britith frigate, he would certainly 
have brought her to action ; and, what fur- 
ther coniirms me in thot opimen is, that his 
Hens were not only loaded with round and 
erape thot, but with every ferap of ircn that 
could peflibly be coileed, 
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“ T have to lament the jofs of 
killed and wounds dad, ame ny W hom is the 
matter. Fins NMajetty’s floop as much 
mayed her anatts, fails, , 
and, as there are Many fhot through he- 
tween wind and werer, and many thors i | 
remainog in her fide, and upper works ai] 
fhot away, ftarboard pump alfc, have jud- 
ged it proper to proceed to Halifax, which 
will, T hope, meet with your approbation 

‘Here follow commendations of the of- 


‘ 


cers and men, for their conduS during tie 


action } 

* Thope, Sir, in this affair I fhall appear 
to have done my duty, and conducted my- 
as ought to have done againtt fo 
perior a force, and that the honour of the 
British colours was well fupported. 

“ T have the honour to be, &c. 
A. B. BinGuam, Captain. 
“To Hirbert Sau yer, Esq. 
Rear Admiral of the Red, 
Commander in Ghif, Se.” 

Fiom the foregoing ftatements, it will he 
feen that the parties are decidedly at va- 
riance, as to the fact of who was the fint 
hottile agyreiior, It is impotlible, however, 
for any ove who candidly perules beth a- 
counts, to withhold pus belief from that of 
Captain bingham’s, Phe American cap- 
tam has given no fatisfactory realon tor ches 
cing the Britifh veilel, previous to the a- 
tion; which conduct certainly carried with 
it evident marks of a hoftile intention. ‘Ile 
difparity of force too, 44 guns to 18, makes 
againft the truth of bis ihatement; as it > 
not likely that, with duch an inferior torce, 
Capt. Bingham would provoke the ver 
geance of jo fuperiorancnemy. Condem- 
ug, however, the conduct of the Ameren 
captain, and deeply regretring the ols 
lives with which this sfficling 
been attended, it is till to be hoped thal 
war may be averted ; for fuch a war us we 
muft carry on againit America can evident- 
ly anfwer none of the ends for which wel 
ure generally undertaken. “There can dere 
trial of flrength between the two nan is; 
and there'ore it as better to Pedram from 
domy each other ufelety michel Lote 
venge the lives of our brave deamen whe 
have fallea in this fatal affair is undoubteely 
a plautible and popular topic. bury the 
vengeance of war, it ought to be conliceres, 
upon ippecent victims, and our mer 
chants will partake largely the 
which a conteft with America will produce, 
while they will only have the doubtie! 
folation of retledling, that the Americels 


are greases than themfelve-. 
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SPAIN AND PORTUGAL. of the enemy's huflurs for a body of the al- 
lies, were jarrounded and made pritoners. 
General Biokhe, with a detachment of 
An acccunt of the battle of Albuera, troops trom the alhed cr efled 
fourbt on the l6th May, was given in our the Guadana on the ved June, for the pur- 
jatt number, Since thee event, there las pote of acting aa the rear of the enems. 
been no general action, although fome the 2teh he was in the Condado ai 
hiovements of importance have taken places Nuebla, where, having mee with tome 
On the mghe of the 6th June, two check, he thoughe proper proceed toe 
breaches having been previouily made wards Avamente, at) which place i Was 
the wails of Fort St Chrittowal, which ap-  fuppoded he would embark for Cadiz. 
perred practicable, Lord Wellington di- Getierat Graham embarked about the be- 
recied an attempt to be made to carry it by of July, Cadiz, tor baibon ; 


> 


Phe men advanced undeca very heavy from whence he was to proceed ty the sruiy 
fre of musketry apd handyrenades fromthe of Lord Weliogton, in which he was core id 
outwork, and of fhot and thells from the ceive a command: and Sie Brent Spences i. b 
town, with the utmoft intrepidity, and in was to tucceed the command at Ce- 
the heft order, to the bottom of the beachs diz. At ; 
but they found that the enemy had cleared The loteft intelligence from: the holtile 
the rubbith from the bottom of the efcarp; armies is to the at which ame 
end, notwithtlanding that they were provie there was no proipect of thei tpeediy 
ded with ladders it was impoflible to mowrt ming in contact. Preparauons were ma- 
it, Outhe Oth, a fecond attempt to florm king for butting the allied army, whale the ii 
was directed, but which waa alio untuccets- eneiny were throwiog up inteerchiments for 
ful, the enemy having agam clesred the their defence and ic was juppoted that they 
rubbih from the bottom of the etcarp. fm would be forced to ddperle, owing to ihe 


thete two attempts upon Badayoz the allies ditluities they ehremeed ate 
Jullered coniiderably, having fu.tained a lols provilivis tur is lar pe a force Was then 
anounting tod85 men. Outhe Lord concentrated in the viciuirv of B 


— 


recetved information that Sour Reiaforcemerts too he fent out it 
was colh cling d force for the purpole of from Britay or the ot taking Life 
gun edvancine upon his potion; and that) the deticences which 
the army of Marmont had broke up from aiiny. 
Ciudad Rodrige, and was on ats march to 
jom thar of Scults be therefore determined In the other patty ef Spain, a defulrory 
to raile the fiege of Bacajoz, which was warfare is cored on by che patriots, 


accordingly A caveilion of the with Various thote pieces, how 
army, however, continued to blockade it, ever, where there as at 
tul the i7th, when, on scceunt of the ad- breach tras psy thee 


y be ay 

we find, are 


vance of Soule, ig confiderable force, they unable to bead thems Spe 
were withdrawn, and the whole ariny onifh | have 
fed the Gouadiana, and ene durped the zed themilelves, Sy brave nce whieh 
woods upon the Layer, between Quinta de they aide to. beench army uncer Genera 
St and Arionches, where they base ile fleye continued for a month, 
Hace been joined by the army from the which tame the garrion mace feve- 
north of Portugal, under the commend of ral and deiliuciiwe dorties th. 
vr Brent Spencer. hehesers. the condlane hopes ef relief, 
Soult, with the remains of the army whieh was found ampellible 
which fought the batele of Atbue rau, remreate- them, they a noble defence, ti! 
ed to Lierena, where he thorthy atter cole onthe June. the place wastakin by 
Ie ted, from ditterent parts of Spam.a force allan), and a flacse entued, Webicth wot 
ef about 28,000 mens and, beng be remencbered with horror im Spat 
juently joined bythe army under Marmont, Pour amen were killed ao 3 
bis Whole bumbeis are hut ded te amount citys TOOO, who endeavoured to fave tien.- 
to about GO000, Wirth this he eltae delves befund the wall-, were enhor dabrea f 
bithed his headequarters at on thet drowned; and nearly LOCO, S00 ef 
June. On the 22d. he made ate- whom were cilicers, were aude priloners, i 
connoffance with body of cavalry and fene off to Pronce. 
epou bivas and Campo vA hon ‘the Junta of Psrragona efcaped to the 
a ef the bith celebrated nenafiery ot Montherrat, tie 
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General Suchet, by whom the befieging 
army was commanded, has been fluce crea- 
ted, by the French Emperor, a Marfhal of 
France, as a reward for his fervices on the 
eccaiion, 


NORTH OF EUROPE. 

Russia.—Rumours of an approaching 
war between Rullia and France are again 
revived in this country. Ie as faid, that 
Romenzoff, the head of the French intereft 
at Peterfburgh, is about to retire from the 
Rullian adminiitration Whether there is 
any touthan thele rumours mult very foon 
appear; but, in the mean time, a conclufion 
to the ulelefs cortelt which Reflia car- 
ries on againtt Turkey, we fhould imagine, 
would be a neceflary preaminary to any 
hew war. 


Swepen.—Guftavus Adolphus, the late 
King of Sweden Heligoland, time 
fince, for Ponningen; from whence he was 
to proceed tu Gortorp, at which place, it 
was faid, he had received the permnflion of 
the and French Emperors to refide. 
tras iow ttated, however, thar he was put 
under aricit che momeut he landed at 
‘Ponomgen, and a metlenger feat off to Bo- 
tc. 

Bornadotte continues to aflure our Go- 
verpinen of bis uncere with to remiin at 
perce wih bigland. He ivoks only to the 
of Sweden, and catmnes with him 
none of the preyu ices of a Frencoman, 


FRANCE. 

A gentleman letely arrived from ORend 
flates, that Bonaparte, by way of diverfion 
infavour of his araues inthe Peiinfula, has 
telolved to menace us again with a detceat 
upon eur fhores. Numerous bodies of 
troops were niuiching for the coaft from 
Oftend to Boulogne. divilion of 
have already arrived between the for- 
mer place and Dunkirk, and a camp is tra- 
cing out betwee Calais and Boulogne for 
65,000, All the guneboats at Boulogne had 
been ordered to be putin the beit pombie 
coudition; and new crafts of the fame de 
foription are prepariog i the adjacent ports. 


INDIA. 

By the latett aivces from India, we 
learn, that the Goverior-General himteif 
has taken the command of the expeditien 
Batavia, having uncer him Sir 
Auchmuty, Commande: of the forces on 
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the Madvas Eftabhinment, General 
therall, and General Agnew, of the Com 

pany’sfervice. This affumption of agus! 
military rank, by a perfon of perfe@ly civil 
character and habits arifes, itis said,from a de- 
fire to afcertam by perfonal infpe@ion the 
propriety of the inftruction on the outlet of 
the expedition to deftroy the fortifications, 
and pive up the fettlementto the natives, a: 
being too unhealthy for a Britith ettablith- 
ment. A ttout refiftance is expefed from 
the garrifon, in which the forces from the 


Dutch fettlenents already captured are ai! 
collected. 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE, 
HIS MAJESTY. 

We regret to ftare that on the 13th inft, 
his Majetty experienced a confiderable ac. 
ceflion of his diforder; fince which time 
the bulletins had been again iffued daily, 
and all his Mayefty’s phyficians have becn 
in conftant attendance. His Mayetty, we 
underftand, has been in a fituation alrer- 
nately of fuch exceflive irritation and deep 
depreflion, as to occafion confiderable ap- 
wees During one of the paroxyiins, 
us Majefty’s pulfe was as high as 20, and 
for a period of nearly 70 hours, he never 
ceafed talking. After the paroxyim had 
ceated, his Majefly became fv low as to oc- 
calion almoit as much alarm from his de- 
preflion as had been previoufly occafioned by 
lis excitmenr. ‘Then came on, as we hear, 
fome glandural fwellings in the throat, 
the pain from which was fo exceffive, that 
the fereams might be heard, as we are al- 
tured, all over that part of the terrace 
where his Majitey lies— Since the acceflion 
of his diforder, his Mayefty has enjoyec 
very little fleep, except what has been pre- 
ferved by the reduced ftate of his body 
from copious bleeding, and the adminis- 
tration of {trong opiates. On the 24th, hie 
Majefty experienced a paralytic athectics, 
which is the fecond attack of that nature. 
‘The belief of the phyficians, of the ultimate 
recovery of his Majetty, has in confequence 
of this unfavourabie turn, been contiderably 
Paggered. ‘They continue however, to fay, 
that independent of the fudden fatalities 
which are incident to the peculiar character 
wi the difeafe, there is no sympton in the 
general economy of the king, that threaten» 
a ipeedy termination of life. 

Prayers for his Mayjefty’s recovery. 
which had been difcentinued for fome ume, 
have been refumed in al] the churches 414 
chapels. 


SCOTTISH 
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il 
‘ Scottish Chromele. 
i- 
e 
at 
t, 
May 28, 1811. reft which you take in us and our delibera- 
following Addreffes of the Gene- tions, of your atrachment to the Church of 
‘ral Affembly of the Church of Scot- Scotland, and of your inflexible refolutio 4 
innd, having been tranfmitted by Francis to maintain inviolate her mghts and pii- 
ye Lord Napier, his Majefty’s Commifiioner,  vileges as by law eftablriled. 
I to the Right Hon. Richard Ryder, one of We have received, with due thankfuinets, Ae 
p his Majeily's principal Secretaries of State, your Royal Highneis's warrant, not only og 4 
D= have been by him prefented to his Royal for the ulaal gift of one thoufand pounds, 4% 
1S, Highnefs the Prince Reyent, which addret- alfo for the additional fum of one 
id fes his Royal Highnefs was pleafed to re-  thoufand pounds, to be im like manner em- 
er give very gracioufly. ployed for the propagation of Chiiftian 
ud fo his Royal Highnefs George, Prince knowledge, and the principles of reformed ; G 
C- of Wales, Regent of the United King- religion, in the Highlands and IMlunds of Tae 
e- dom of Great Britain and Ireland. Scotland. ‘Vhis farther proof which your , (oe 
May it please your Royal Higiness. Royal Highnefs has afforded, of your tender 
We have received, with the moft pro- regard for the mot valuable intereits 
t, found refpe and gratitude, the gracious your fubjects in the remorer diftricts of this oe 
at letter with which it has pleafed your Royal country, will led us, on our part, to new ‘ia if 
{- Highnefs to honour this meeting of the and vigorous exertions in the difcharge of bia 4 i 
ce Afiembly of our national Church. our faced duties, as well as enable us more : {a 
The approbation which your Royal extenfively and more effectually to promote 
ed liighnefs has condefeended to beftow upon the improvement and happinefs of ail chole 
e- the former General Affemblies of this committed to our Special care. We will 
ly Church, we feel as a powertul motive, ane teach them to b. eve that their loya’ty and * ia 
3° imating us fo as to perfevere inthe dilcharge attachment to the principles of the admur- ia 
of our Cuty, that che fatisfaction which you able conftitution under which they live, if 
iy have hitherto derived from the happy re- duly cherifhed, cannot’ fail to lead to the hi § Pas 
te fult of our annual labours may, on the pres mutual welfare of the fovereign and of the ob i ‘| 
te fent occafion, remain undiminihed. people. 
ce The renewed appointment of the Right With the moft profound refpect, we ol - 4 ij 
ly Hion. Francis Lord Napier to reprefent the ferve the folicitude with which your Royal Me 
Royal Perfor in this Afflembly, we confider Highnefs reminds us of our cuty. We 4 
es asa figaal proof of your Royal Highnefs’s  liften with cheerfulnefs to your paternal ad- 
er favour. ‘Vhe zeal and fidelity with which monttiens, and will carneft!y apply curleives 
he he has unif rmly difcharged the truft re- to the funlions of eur miniflry. We will 3 
ne pofed in him, the principles of piecy and inftiu& our people im the hnowledge of 
true patrioti(m which diitinguifh his charace  thofe principles, and lead them to the prac- 

ter, and his affeSion for the Church of tice of al! thote duties snd virtues, by which 
Scotland, render him peculiarly acceptable they may be rendered yood men and 
to this Affembly. citizens nor fhall we fail to inculcate up- 

With gratitude and confidence we rely oon them fubmifiion to the awiul author ty 
on the affurance which your Royal High- of the Sovereign, and zeal for the maint 
th nels has vouchiafed to give us, of the intce ance of the Royal Prerogauve, wich ve ; | 
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aco an effent) part of our hapry 
Cook tnaon; fo that by the bleffing of God 
on our endeavours, we may fee riyhteont- 
refs and order, umion and energy, comfort 
ond peace, prevail univerfally in rhis part of 
the kingdom. Wurth unremitting attention 
to thote matters which more inimediately 
within the province of our ecch fhaftical 
deliberations, we will as far asin us 
lies, to accomplith, unanimity and 
harmony, thofe great and ends 
for which we have aflembled. 

‘That Almighty God, the Father of enr 
Tord Jefus Chrit, mav direst and profper 
the adminitratton of the Government which 
your Royal Highnefs exercifes in the name 
vadon the behalf of his Matetty that be 
may preferve vour Royal Highnets long 
fora blefing to thisnatien and tothe world, 
may finally beftow you a crown 
of unfading glory, 1s the thicere and fervent 
prayer of, may it pleafe veur Royal High 
nefs, the Minitters and Ildersof this Nao- 
tional Aflembly of the Church of Scotland, 

Signed in our name, and in our prelence, 
and at our appointmenr, by 

Arexa. Moderator. 
Fdinburgh, May 18, isi), 
Afay it please your Royal LHighness, 

We, the Miniflers and Liders of the 

hurch of Scotland, eagerly embrace this 
opportunity of our having met in General 
Aifembly, to approach your Royal High- 
nefs, with the warmelt expreflions of our 
dutiful and affeQionate attachments. 

We have felt the moft anxious and pain- 
ful intereft in the afliGtions with which it 
bath pleated Divine Providence to vilit the 
iiufirious Eloule of our Sovereign. 

We lament the lofs of a Prinvcefs, whofe 
virtues endeared her to her tumily—whofe 
fortitude and refignation in fevere and pro- 
traded fuffering, are a new proof of the 
value and efficacy of that rehgion by which 
fhe was fuflained. 

Revering the virtues of our mo? gracious 
Sovereign, and having long experienced the 
wildneis and judice of his government, we 
deeply participate with your Royal Hiph- 
nefs, and all his faithful fubje@s, in deplor- 
ing the heavy calamicy which has deprived 
us of his paternal care and dire@ion. We 
have not ceafed to prefent our fervent fup- 
pheations, and thefe of the people entruted 
to our care, before the throne of Divine 
Grace, earneRly befeeching the Father of 
mercies to regard the affiction of our hbe- 
Joved King; and our fouls are filled with 
yoy and thankfulnefs in the humble hope 
that our national pravers have been gra- 
ciousty heard, and that pr fe es creaforded 
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us of his reflaration to Lealth,to tis 
and to the exercifes of hus Royal furétions, 
We acknowledge with gratiude the 
mercy of the Almighty Difpoter of even: 
who has alleviated the national 
blefing uswitha Prince eminently « 
fied by his talents and virtue, and by jis 
atrachment to the principles of the Co: &. 
tution, for duchargyng the high Canes con. 
mitted to him as Regent of this Urged 


We have comptemplited ow 
ht the wildom and prudence wih 
which your Royal [ighnefs has exerred the 
Thefe 

fyeninently dfplayed by your Roya: 
nels, cannot fail to conftirute a dating cam 
eu the grarude and confidence of a joyal 
and affectonate people, 

Grateiul to the Almighty Roler in t's 
kingdoms of men, we congratulate your 
Royal Highnels om the fecurity of eur 
tive land, and on the diftinguifhed bleMoys 
Which its inhabitants have enjoyed, amid 
ail the dangers of that protra@ed war in 
which we are engaged with a malyrant 
and inveterate foe. We rejoice that the 
new {pecies of wariare with which the O;- 
prefior of the Continent hath affailed us, 
by the hofile mealures in which he obito- 
ately perfiftsy agamft the commerce of the 
world, have fo little affe@ed the reverue 
of the United Kingdom; and we strut 
that, under Divine Providence, our refour- 
ces will prove equal to every pueblo ex: 
gency, till the arduens conte in 
are engaged is brought to a happy termins- 
tion. 

We participate warmly inthe na’ 
feeling, when we copremplate thole recer 
events which inipire the heart of every po- 
triotic Briton with exuitation and tr 
‘The fplendid achievements of ovr country 
men have, in various regions 
heen crowned with the mort brilliant 
We have seen them Jong oppocd to the 
ableft generals and beft diteap.ines troops 
France ; ¢} 


powers of Government. 


he evesof the world have Deen 
anxioufly CireQed tothe fheld of confud, 
und the refult hee fully Gifplayed the 
of our commaneéers, and the invincible 
very of our decitively proving? 
that a britifa army, bke a Brith ety 
the firit in the world. ‘“Vhete fucceisiu. 
ertions in the caufe of our fuffering allies, 
have increafed our national elory, and er 
alted us among the kingdoms of the wor! 
Tt thall be our anxious care to chenfrin 
people of Scotland, patience under tre pt 
jure of thofe burdens which the 
ftaices of the times render it recefiery 
impofe, attachment to our unequalled Co 
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eitetion, and that high fpirit of patriotifm 
which we truft will ever rife fuperior to 
the dangers that may aflail us. 

As fervants of the Prince of Peace, we 
deplore the lengthened calamities of war, 
and moft earneftly fupplicate the Supreme 
Difpofer of all Events to make the fuccefles 
which have crowned the arms of our coun- 
try, the means of reftoring the bletlings of a 
tafe, an honourable, and a permanent peace. 

That the Almighty, the God and Father 
of our Lord Jefus Chrift, may continue to 
guard the United Kingdom, in all its inter- 
efts, and that Princes of your auguit houfe 
niay long reign in the hearts of an affection- 
ate and loyal people, are the earneft pray- 
ers of, may it pleafe your Royal Highneis, 
the Minifters and Elders of this National 
Allembly of the Church of Scotland. 

Signed in our name, in our prefence 
and at aur appointment, by 
ALex. RANKEN, Moderator. 
Edinburgh, May 18, 1811. 


COURT OF EXCHEQUER. 

A caule of great importance, both to the 
revenue and tothe fair trader, was deter- 
mined in the Court of Exchequer on ‘Tuef- 
day 25ch of June. A brewer was profecut- 
ed at the inftance of the Commiflioners of 
Lxcife, for the recovery of a penalty of 
L.. 200 Sterling, incurred by ufing, contrary 
ty the ftatute, two thirds of raw grain along 
with malt, in the manufacture of beer. On 
the part of the profecution it was ftated, 
hatin this cafe, there was a diredt violation 
of the law, which prohibits, in exprefs terms, 
the ule of every thing excepting malt and 
hops. But it was contendea by the Coun- 
tel for the defendant, that although raw 
6fain was put into the mathing tub along 
with a certain proportion of malt, the raw 
grain, after being dried and ground and 
mathed, that is difolved in water, actually 
Decame malt, or was converted into a fub- 
Nance policing ail the properties af malt 
Prepared in the ulual way. It was anfwer- 
ed by the Counfel for the profecetion, that 
4s the law was clear and diftinet, the de- 
fendant, by his own admiflion, had incurred 
‘he ftatutory penalty, as he did not deny 
having employed raw grain in making beer. 
After an excellent charge from the Lord 
Chief Baron, the jury returued a verdict 
ter the plaintiff. 

A plan was, fome years ago, in agitation 
by the friends and admurers of Lord Mel- 
ville, for erecting a ftatue, in honeur of his 


Lor dfhip, andin commemoration alfo of the 
July 181], 


LO 


gratitude entertained by them for his pub- 
lic fervices, and his private virtues. With 
this view, a confiderable fum of mo- 
ney had been fubicribed, and a Committee 
of Management appomted, when the pro- 
pofed plan was abandoned, at his Lordfhip’s 
own requefl. This caule of delay now, how- 
ever, unfortunetely removed, by his Lord- 
fliip’s fudden and kamented deceate, the 
former Committee met lately, when it was 
unanimoufly refolved to pay this tribute of 
regard to his memory. 

We mentioned, fome time ago, the acci- 
dental discovery of an elegant bronze tta- 
tue of his prefent Majefly, which had Lon 
concealed in a box, in the aifle of the Old 
Church, for many years. ‘his fttatue is 
now placed inthe New Council Chamber, 
Royal Exchange, ina niche prepared for 
the purpole, and forms an elegant and ap- 
propriate ornament to that fpacious room. 

A general Court-Martial commenced on 
the lth of June, in Edinburgh Caftle, and 
continued till the 15th, on Lieut. Alexander 
Campbell, of the Edinburgh regiment of 
militia, on the following charge :—‘* For 
difrefpe&ful behavioar towards Captain 
Maclachlane (his fuperior ollicer) on the 
25th of May, and for fending him a chal- 
lenge on the 27th.”"—The Court were ol 
opinion, that he was guilty of the firft pare 
of the charge, difrefpect towards Captain 
Maclachlane on the 25th of May. But they 
alfo found, that the allegation of fending a 
challenge was not fully eflablithed; and 
therefore, acquitted him of that part of the 
charge.—The Court fentenced him to be 
publicly reprimanded, at the head of the 
regiment, by the Commanding Officer , 
which fentence has been approved of by the 
Commander of the forces. 


Saturday the 8th of July, the election of 
a Member of Parliament, to reprefent the 
county of Mid Lothian, in the rocm of the 
Right Honourable Robert Lord Viscount 
Melville, took place in the Parhamenct 
Houle. ‘The candidates, as formerly ftated, 
were Sir George Clerk of Penrycuick, 
Bart, and Sir John Hamilton Dalrymple of 
Coufland, Bart. The Right Hon. Roberc 
Dundas, Lord Cluef Baron, was cholen 
Prefes. Sir George Clerk was propoled by 
Andrew Ranmiay of Wiutehill, £fq. and te- 
conded by Sir John Hope of Pinkie, Bart. 
and Sir John H, Dalrymple, by the Hon- 
Henry Erfkine—The roll bang called, 
there appeared, 
For Sir George Clerk..... 
For Sur John H. Deirymple ....12 
Majorit 
Qn 
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On which the former gentleman was de- 
ciared duly elected. 

Both the Candidates returned thanks to 
their friends im very appropriate f{peeches, 
which were well received by rhe audience. 

On the motion of Mr Ramfay of White- 
hill, the thanks of the county were unani- 
moufly voted to Lord Vifcount Melville, 
for the many important fervices he has ren- 
dered the county while he was their repre- 
fentative. 

Monday the 24th June, the Univerfity 
of Edinburgh conferred the degree of Doc- 
tor in Medicine on the following Gentle- 
men, afcer the ufual public and private trials. 

OF SCOTLAND. 

Bayne Cheyne, Samuel Bell, Peter Craw- 
furd, Henry Fifher, John Riach, Alexander 
Stormouth, George Coventry, Alexander 
Anderton. 

OF ENGLAND. 

Charles Wake, Arnold Knight, William 

Prout, George B. Blagden. 
OF IRELAND. 

Baptiftt G. Frith, Edward Joyce, Roger 
Darnell, Philip Going Kent, Jonathan M. 
Alcock. 

OF AMERICA. 
John Revere, Alex. William Mitchell. 
OF BARBADOES. 

James Dottin Maycock, Samuel J. Colly- 
more. 

OF ST VINCENTS. 

John Melville. 

OF CANADA. 

Vhomas largues. 

OF BRATZILS, 

Michael C, De Caitro. 

OF PORTUGAL, 

Jobu Anthony Vieira. 

OF JAMAICA. 

Andrew White. 

‘he Univerfity of St Andrew's has con- 
ferved the Gegree of Door in Divinity om 
the Rev. John Scott, miniter of Strathaven, 
in the Pretbytery of Hamilton. 

T.e Univeriity of St Andrew's has been 
pleated co confer the decree of D. D. on the 
Rev. W. Kirkpatrick, minitter of the gofpel 
in Liverpool 

‘The Senatus Academicus of the Univer- 
fity of Edinburgh have conferred the decree 
of D. on the Rev. William M'Morine, 
minitter of Carlaverock, mn the prefbytery of 
Dunmifnies. 

His Royal Highness the Prince Regent 
has been pleafed to appoint Dr Daviion, of 
Dumicrmiine, to be Profeflor of Natural Hif- 
tory Martehal College and Univerfity 
of Aberdeen, in the room ef Dr Rennie, 
sefigned. 


Miss Stuart and Milfs Eskines have pre- 


fented Mr Thomas Miilur, preacher of tle 
goipel, to the parifh of Torryburn, vacan: 
by the tranflation of Mr Peter Cofens to 
the parifh of Lauder. 

Saturday the 22d of June, the filver club, 
given by the city of Edinburgh, was played 
for over Leith Links, and won by 8. Brown, 

On the 6th July, the King’s Prize was 
fhot for, by the Royal Company of Archers, 
in the Meadows, and gamed by James Hope, 
W. S.5 and the City of Edinburgh 
ver arrow was alfo fhot for on the fame 
ground, and gained by Charles Cunning- 
ham, Efq. W. S. 

Alexander Maclean Efq. of Ardgour, i: 
appointed Cafhier of bxcite, in room of Sir 
James Grant, Bart. deceafed ; and Sir Joha 
Sinclair, Bart. has fucceeded Mr Maclean 
as Receiver General of Land Rents. 

Major General David Clephane is ap. 
pointed one of the Commiffioners of Fx- 
cife, in recom of ‘Vhomas Wharton, 
who has refigned after 51 years fervice in 
the Excite. 

On the 28th of June, Lieutenant Gen- 
eral Sir William Carr Beresford was unati- 
moufly eleQted Member of Parliament tor 
the county of Waterlord, in the room of 
John C. Beresford, Eig. who had vacated 
his feat. 

Britis: Prisoners in France. 

There have been paid, for the relief oi 
the Britith prifoners France, into the hands 
of Bailie White, the colle&ions from the 
following Churches, Chapels &e. of tho 
city and neighbourhood :— 

High 60 0 O 


St Andrew's 105 0 
51 0 
Addition to ditto........- 1 0 0 
New North 29 0 6 
College os 0 0 


New Grey Friars Church.....+.-- 


517 O 
Lady Glenorchy’s Chapel.......-- 45.13 1 
Ditto Chapel........ 111] 
South Leith O 
North Leith 2311 6 


Leith Chapel, Rev. Mr Col- 
0 0 
Epicopal Chapel, Rev. ae 
Mr Ruffel...... $4 ¢ 
Charlotte Chapel, Rev. Bifhop 
Epifcopal Chapel, Blackfriars 
Wynd, Rev. Mr Adams....... 1] 9 
ANONYMOUS 1 O 
Kpifcopal Chapel, Carrubers 
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Independent Church, Mary's 
Chapel, Mr 
Bio ttrece Chapel, Rev. Mr | 
Role Street Chapel, Rev. Mr 
7 
Portiburgh Chapel, Rev. Me 
Glaflice 6 
Reman Catholics, Rev. Dr Ca- 
INOTOM 
Donation from burgh of Cannon- 


10 O O 


3: George’s Chapel, paid to R. 
Allan 0 
Nd Greyfriar’s Church............ 40 O O 
Lady Yefter’s Church............. 31 10 6 
Se Cuthbert’s 47 QO O 
St Cuthbert’s Chapel of Eafe... 25 5 6 
tpiicopal Chapel, Cowgate...... 40 8 2 
College Street Chapel, Rev. Mr 
The Church of Chrift, ‘laber- 
nacle, Leith 10 O 
Collection by the Fifhermen, 
Newhaven, per Rev. Dr Ire- 
« 
Union Chapel, ‘Voddrick’s Wynd 1 
Mr ‘Thomfon's Chapel, James’s 
Piace, fent to 30 O 
Whitehall, May 25, 1811. 

Hiis Royal Highnefs the Prince Regent 
has been pleafed, in the mame and on the 
‘chalt of his Majefly, to conftitute and ap- 
point Field) Marthal his Koyal Highnets 
icederick Duke of York, to be Commander 
in Chief of all his Majetty’s land forces in 
‘he United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland. 


WareUffice, June 1, 1811. 

His Royal Highnefs the Prince Regent 
has been pleafed, in the name and on be- 
half of his Majefty, to appoint his Serene 
Highnefs the Hereditary Prince of Orange 
to be Licutenant-Colonel in the Army. 


Whitehall, June 12, 1811. 


His Royal Highnefs the Prince Regent 
has been pleafed, in the name and on be- 
half of his Majetty, to conftitute and ap- 
pont the Right Hor. Charles Yorke, Sir 
Richard Biekerton, Bart. Admiral of the 
Blue Squadron of his Mayetty's fleet, James 
Boller, Efg. William Domett, Efg. Vice- 
Admiral of the White Squadron of his 
Majefty’s fleet, Sir Joleph Sidney Yorke, 
Ravghe, the Hon. Frederick Robinfon, and 
Horatio Walpole, Eig. commonly called 
Lord Walpole, to be his Majefty’s Con - 
Miuloners for executing the office of High- 


o coed 
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Admiral of the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland, and tie dominions, 
ilands, and territories thereunto belonging. 


War Gfice, June 4, 1811 


His Royal Highnefs the Prince Regent 
has been plesied in the name, and on be- 
half of his Majetty, tp aj pome 

idajor Generals 
Ferd. Baron Drefch- | John Skerrett 

fel, wih tempo- | Heldibrand Oakes 

rary rank Colin Campbell 
Charles Baron Lin- | Sir George Prevoft, 

fingen, with ditto Bart. 
George Rochfort W dham Waller 
Francis Grofe Mervyn Archdall 
Henry Richmond sir J. C. Sherbrooke, 

Gale. K. B. 

John spens Gordon Drummond 
William Scott James Wharton 
Robert Tipping William Payne 
Archibald Campbell | Hon, Edward Bligh 
Alexander Vrotter William Earl Craven 
Francis Faller Lord William Ben- 


Siv J. Affleck, Bart. tinck 

George Vaughan Edmuod Earl of 
Hart Cork 

John Robinfon Hon. Henry George 

George Warde, Grey 


Hon. Maitland =} Hon Edward Poget 
Richard Bright Arthur Wetham 
William Ramlay sir Brent Spencer, 
James Campbell K. b. 

To be Licuienant-Generals in the Army, 


Colonels 
Benjamin Fifher, of the royal engineers 
Thomas Nepean, of ditto 
‘Thos. R. Charleton, of the Royal artillery 
Henry de Hinuber, of the King’s German 
iegion, with temporary rank 
Sir Charles Shipley, Kut. of the royal 
engineers 
Henry Bell, of the royal marines 
Thomas Strickland, of ditto 
‘Thomas Mahon, of 9th light dragoons 
William Thomas Dilkes, of $d foot guards 
Henry Rudyerd. of the royal engineers 
John Otwald, of 35th foot 
J.G. Le Marchant, of the military college 
James M. Hadden, of the royal artillery 
Wi liam Doyle, of 62d foot 
John Harton, of 66th foor 
Pinfon Bonham, of 69th foot 
J. Burnett, military fuperint. of hofpitale 
Willism Anfon, of the iit foot guards 
J. Bourchier, of late royal Iruh artillery 
aac Brock, of 49th foor 
George William Ramiay, of 60th foot 
Reber ranfore halt par ly tc of 
Edward Howarth, of the royal artillery 
John Dorrien, ot the norfe guards 


Dresbrifay, of royal artulery 
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«harles Terrott, of ditto 

William Fyers, of royal engineers 

George Glafgow, of royal artillery 

Robert Winter, of the royal marines 

William Bentham, of the royal artillery 

Vdward Stehelin, of 

John Auguftus Scalch, of ditto 

Henry Hutton, of ditto 

‘Thomas Barrow, of 5th Weft Indian reg. 

John Simon Farley, of 68th foot 

J. Wood, on the half-pay Liverpool reg. 

V1. Churchill, of late horfe grenadier guards 

J. Jenkinfon, on half-pay of Sheflield reg. 

"Theophilus Lewis of the royal marines 

‘Thomas Dunbar, of 3d Weft India reg. 

Robert Williams, of the royal marines 

dawrence Defborough, of ditto 

Alexander Keith, of 65th foot 

John Mackelcan, of the royal engineers 

John Thomas Layard, of 54th foot 

John Skinner, of 16th foot 

James Meredith, of the royal marines 

Robert Hill Farmer, of ditto 

Watkin Tench, of ditto 

John Stratford Saunders, of the 61{t foot 

Maclean, Quart.-Maft.-Gen. in Weft 
Indies 

George Willon, of the royal artillery 

Samuel Rimington, cf ditto 

David Ballingail, of the roy@l marines 

David Shank, of the Canadian fencibles 

#Eneas Shaw, on half-pay Queen's rangers 

George Dyer, of the royal marines 

Andrew Hay, of Ift foot 

J. James Barlow, on h. p. Chethire fencibles 

William Minet, of 30th foot 

Warren M_ Peacocke, of Coldftream guards 

Sir John Douglas, Knight, royal marines 

John Pare, on haif-pay of 69th foot 

W. Pelham Clay, on half-pay of 40th foot 

Charles Wale, of 66th foot 

Yrevor Hull, of foot 

James Kemmis, of 40th foot 

Robert Burne, of 36th foet 

J. Onmiby Vandeleur, of 19th light dragoons 

Charles Pye, of 3d dragoons 

Sir William Aylett, Kant. on half-pay of 
the 6th garrfon Bate. 

John Rigby Fletcher, of 6th dragoons 

Robert Browne, of 12th light dragoons 

HH. Mackay Gordon, on half-pay 16th foot 

A. John Geldie, of 6th dragoon guards 

R. Ballard Long, of 15th light dragoons 

Roger Hale Sheaffe, of 49th foot 

Alexander Duff, on half-pay of 4th foot 

George Airey, of Sth foot 

Rufane Shaw Donkin, Quart.-Maft.-Gen 
in Mediterranean 

Hon. Edward Stopford, of 3d foot guards 

George Cooke, of 1ft foot guards 

Thomas Joteph Backhoufe, of 47th foot 

Jolm Willen, of Ceylon regiment 


William Eden, of 84th foot 
Francis Gerard Vifcount Lake, of 60th foor 
George ‘Townthend Walker, of 50th foot 
J. Agmond Vefey, on half-pay of 29th foot 
Richard Stovin, of 17th foot 
K. Mackenzie, on half-pay of 15th foor 
Sir John Dalrymple, Bart. of 3d foot guards 
Francis John Wilder, of 35th foot 
Hon. G. de Grey aid-de-camp to the King 
Samuel Hawker, ditto 

To be Major-Generals in the Army. 


AUTUMN CIRCUITS. 
The following are the appointments for 

the enfuing Autumn Circuits :— 
South—Lord Juftice Clerk and Lord 


Armadale, 
Dumfries...... Wednefday...1 1th September. 
Jedburgh...... Monday.......16th September 

North—Lord Craig and Lord 
Meadowbank. 
Aberdeen...... Monday...... 23d September. 
Inverness....... Saturday......28th September. 


October. 
Weft— Lord Hermand and Lord Boyle. 


Sir Tth September, 

Inverary...... Thurfday......] 2th September. 

Glafgow...... Tuefday........17th September 
BIRTHS. 


June 23. At Dalry Manfe (Kirkeuc 
bright) the wife of the Rev. Alexander 
Macgowan, of a fon, being her fifteenth 
child. 

— At Serlby, in Nottinghamfhire, the 
Vifcountefs Galway, of a fon. 
— At Surfleet Seas End, of four chilc- 
ren in the courfe of tweive months (twins 
twice), Mrs White, wife of Mr Ahiby 
White, farmer of that place. 
July 2. At Edinburgh, Mifs Murray ct 
Murray's hall, of a daughter. 
5. At Arbuthnott-houfe, the Vifcountels 
of Arbuthnort, of a daughter. 
— At Duff houfe, Lady Jane Taylor of # 
daughter. 
6. The wife of Thomas Dallas, merchan< 
in Edinburgh, of a daughter. 
8. At Herdmanfton, the Right Hon. Lacy 
Sinclair, of a fon. 

10. At Edinburgh, the Lady of Archi- 
bald M‘Nab, Efq. of Torry, of a fon. 

11. At Airth Cafile, the Lady of Thomas 
Graham Stirling, Efq. of a fon. , 

— At Berkeley Square, the Duchefs ©: 
Newcattle, of a fon and heir. 

13. Mrs Jardine, Northumberland Street, 
‘of a daghter. 

_ in Hanover Street, the Lady of 
Charles Carter Petley, Efg. of a fon. — 
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15. At Ryde, inthe Iile of Wight, the 
Lady of Lieutenant-General Sir George 
Nu,ent of a fon. 

— Mrs Jofeph Bell, 29, St Andrew's 
Square, of a fon, 

18. At Caftleeraig, the Lady of Sir Tho- 
mas Gibfon Carmichael of Skirling, Bart. 
of a daughter, 

—In Gloucefter Place, London, the 
Lady of Major Hay, of a fon. 

19. Mrs Douglas, York Place, of a 
daughter. 

20. The Lady of James Tytler, Efy. 
younger of Woodhoufelee, of a fon. 

95. Mrs Shierra of Yethem, of a fon. 

— At Irvine, Mrs Robert Sillers, of a 
daughter, being the eleventh daughter, and 
eighteenth child. 

25. At Venchen, Mrs Oliver, of a 
daughter. 

~- At Edinburgh, Mrs Molle of Mains, 
of a fon. 


MARRIAGES. 

January 26. At Guadaloupe, Lieutenant 
Cuming of his Majefty’s 8th Weft Incia 
regiment, to Baronefs Judith de Bretton, 
eldeft daughter of Baron Frederick de Bret- 
ron of St Croix, 

June 20, At Pleafance, near Dundee, 
Patrick Scott, Efq. late of Bombay, to Mifs 
Janet Anderfon, only daughter of Mr 
Khenezer Anderfon, merchant in Dundee. 

July 3. At Houftonn Manfe, the Rev. 
Mr Douglas Kilbarchan, to Mifs Monteath, 
daughter of the Rev. Mr Monteath, Houf- 
roun, 

— A: Hawrthornden, John Thompfon, 
of Burn-houfe, to Mifs Pirne, daugh- 
= of the Rev. George Pirrie, minifter of 
oains, 

4. Thomas Thurlow, Efq. youngeft fon 
of the late Bifhop of Durham, and brother 
to Lord Thurlow, to Milfs Francis I.yon, 
third daughter of the late Hon. Thomas 
Lyon, of ‘Tretter-houfe, youngeft fon of 
Thomas Farl of Strathmore. 

— At Kippenrofs, by the Right Rev. 
Bithop Gleig, James Erfkine ef Fintry, 
Fig. to Mus Katherine Stirling, fourth 
daughter of John Stirling, Efq. of Kippen- 
davie. 

— At Dunbar, Captain Daniel M‘Intoh, 
of the 4d regiment, (Royal Highlanders), 
to Mifs Elizabeth Steventon, eldeft daugh- 
ter of John Stevenfon, Efq. paymafter, 
Royal Lanarkthire militia. 

— At Edinburgh, Mr William Dum- 
breck, hotel, Edinburgh, to Mifs Sarah 
Keltie, daughter of Mr John Keltie, 
Bruntsfield Links, 


©. At Aberdeen, Francis Frafer, Efy. of 


Findrack, R. N. to Mifs Garden Win- 
chefter. 

— At Edinburgh, Mr 1). Mactaggarr, 
writer in Campbeltown, to Milfs C. H. 
Campbell, daughter of the late Capt. S. D. 
Campbell. 

8. At Fdinburgh, Mr James Tinning, 
at ‘Tinwell, to Mifs Mary, daughter of 
Mr ‘I’. Young, collector of his Majefty’s 
cuftoms at AJemouth. 

— At Currie-houfe, Mr William 
Crichton, to Catherine, daughter of Walter 
Brown, of Currie. 

— At North Berwick, Williane 
Malcolm, painter, Edinburgh, to Frances, 
youngeft daughter of Mr Francis Buchan, 
North Berwick, 

10. At Glifgow, Mr George William: - 
fon, writer, Greenock, to Jean, eldett 
daughter of Mr John M‘Larn, Hutchefon- 
town. 

— At London, Edward Fanthawe, Cap- 
tain of Royal Engineers, to Frances Mary 
Dalrymple, fecond daughter of Lieut.-Ger, 
Sir Hew Dalrymple, Bart. 

— Lieut.-Colonel Cope, of Longhall, 
to Mary, youngett daughter of the here 
Samuel Elliot, Efq. of Antigua, and fitter 
to che Countefs of Erroll. 

— At Tranent, Mr John Savigny, Lug- 
gate, to Agnes, only daughter of Mr And- 
rew Blair, Uranent. 

— Mr James Henderfon, writer, Glat- 
gow, to Milfs Agnes Dunlop, daughter of 
Nr Wm. Dunlop, Glafgow. 

Ll. At Falkirk, John Rankine, of Barns, 
Efg. to Elizabeth, eldett daughter of Mr 
Symongton, engineer there. 

— At Perth, Mr William Orme, min- 
ifter of the Goipel, to Mits Charlotre Bry- 
mer, only furviving daughter of the lite 
Mr William Brymer, of London. 

— At Mugdock Caftle, Hugh Tennent, 
Efq. brewer in Glafgow, to Mifs Barbary 
Grahame, fecond daughter of James Gra- 
hame, Fig. Mugdock Caftle. 

13. At Perth, Mr Andrew Burns, mer- 
chant in Perth, to Mifs Eliza Burns, late a- 
Kesco. 

— George Veitch, Efq. writer to the 
fignet, to Mary, daughter of John Pitcairn, 
of Pitcairn. 

— By the Rev. Thomas Aitchifon, Mr 
John Menzies, merchant, Leith, to Habella, 
eldeit daughter of Mr John Clyne, fhipmai- 
ter. 

17 At Dalgreen, Mr William Craig, 
merchant, Glalyow, to Mifs Maryarer, 
daughter of John Ruffell, Efg. of Pow- 
drake. 

18. At Edinburgh, William Robert- 
fyn, of Eyemouth, to Sufanna, elded 
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daughter of John Short, Lig. Gilmor 
oifect. 

—- At Kilwinet, Campfie, the Rev. John 
Brown, minidter in Lennoxtown, to Helen, 
fecond daughter of James Buchanan, of Kil- 
winet. 

— At Dumfries, Mr Robert Nienzies, 
merchane, to Miis Jean Black, only daugh- 
ter of the decealed Mr Adam Black, Dum- 
fries, 

At Darkland, near Elgins John Max- 
well Davidion, Eig. to Helen, only daugh- 
ter of the late James Leflie of Keninvie, 
{q. 
—- Mr James Cochrane, furgeon in Glaf- 
gow, to Milfs Margaret, daughter of Mr 
tlugh Macnae, merchant there. 

20. At Gayfield Place, by the Rev. Dr 
Ritchie, Mowbray Stenhoufe, late of the 
idand ef Barbadoes, to Wilhelmina, eldett 
daughter of Mr John Forreft, merchant in 
Edinburgh. 

— At Glafgow, Mr John Stevers, fur- 
geon, to Mats Margaret Gillies, fecond 
daughter of Mr James Gillies, bookfeller. 

—- At Glafgow, Mr David Reid, mer- 
chant, to Margaret Carrick, daughter 
ef the late Mr Carrick, Strathmiglo. 

— At Bathgate, the Reverend Andrew 
Nlarfhall, Kirkintulloch, to Agnes, fecond 
daughter of Mr John Dick, merchant there. 

— Edinburgh, William Fergufon, 
Pfq. of Kilrie, to Mits Elizabeth Chrighton 
Bauhe, daughter of the late James Baillie, 
Eiq. Lortemajor at Fort George. 

— At Invernefs, Roderick Young, Efq. 
ef Demerara, to Milfs Jefle Mackay, eldeit 
daughter of Captain Mackay of Skail. 

24. Inthe Cathedral Church, London. 
gerry, Wiluam Knox, Efg. fecond fon ef 
the Buhop of Derry, to Mils S. Ferguion, 
fecond daughter of the late Sir A. Fergu- 
fon, Bart. 

— At Glafgow, Mr Robert Roberifon, 
younger of Whitefield, to Jane, daughter of 
Mr Alexander M. Kerlie, merchant. 

— At Hawick, Mr Robert Jardine, to 
Agnes, ellett daughter of Mr John Nixon. 

26. In Saville Row, London, Lord Bur- 
geri, eldeft fon of the Earl of Weftmore- 
land, to Mits Welletley Pole, daughter of 
the Mr Wellefley Pole. 

27. At Lowerfbanks, Mr Willam Pirie, 
sQoerdeen, to Mais Mary Hay 
Whie, only daughter of Mr David: White, 
of Montego Bay, Jamaica. 

Jury i. At Woodend, Peter Murray, 
Efy. furgeon in Dunfe, to Sufan, eldeft 
daeyhter of Alexander Low, hig, of Whit- 
foniuawes. 

— At Gretna Green, Lord Deerhurft, 
elie ion of the Earl of Coventry, to Lady 


Mary Beauclerk, daughier of the Duke 
St Alban’s— The {mith received on this oc. 
cation a tee of LOU guineas 
4. At Lendon, on the 4th curt, the Hon. 
Willian bitzrey, to the Lady Elizabeth 
Fitzroy, eldeit daughter of the late Duke c! 
Gratton. 


DEATHS. 

Feb. 26. Loft at fea, on his paffage from 
Lifbon to Eugland, Lieutenant Rodhan: 
Home, royal artillery, eldett fon of the late 
Rear-Admuiral Home, of Longformacus. 

March 1. In Trinidad, in the 314 year 
of his age, Captain John Mitchell, of the 
Brirannia Weft Indiaman, youngett fon ot 
the Rev. Dr Mitchell, Kinellar. 

April 9. In the iland of Carriacow, Mr 
William Green, late of Dumfries. On th: 
1% April, he unfortunately difcharged « 
blunderbuls that had lain by loaded for 
fome time, which burft, and fractured the 
fore-finger and thumb of his left hand. A 
mortification enfued, which medical kil! 
could not prevent being fatal. 

24. At the Saltpans, near Campbeltown, 
Mr Archibald Macneill, fometime fhip- 
mafter at Campbeltown, aged 69 years. 

May 5. Near Almeida, in the 25d yea: 
of his age, Lieutenant William Houtton, of 
the Tift regiment. He fell on that memo- 
rable day, gallantly leading a divifion of 
light infantry co the charge, and among?! 
the moft advanced of his aamiring com- 
pawions. He was the only fon of Hugh 
Houlton, Efq. of Creech, in Sutherland- 
fhire ; had early difcovered a high martial 
fpirit, and embraced the military profeflion 
with ardour and enthufiafin. 

12. Liewtenant David Melville, of the 
Royal Pnginecrs, aged 21, who was killed 
in the trenches at Badajos, Was third fon 
Mr John Melville, of Dyfart, a moft pro- 
mifing young officer, and deeply Jamerted 
by all who knew him, on account of hie 
many amiable and endearing qualities. — 

14. In confequence of his wounds received 
in the battle of the Sth ult. near Almeida, 
Lieutenant Allan M>:Nab, of the 92d re- 
giment, efteemed and deeply regretted by 
his brother officers, and admired by the 
army for his condu@+ and fortitude en thai 
memorable day. 

— At Coimbra, in Portuga), in te 
20th year of his age, the Hon. John Wing- 
field, of the Coldftream guards. 

— At Villa Formofa, of his wounds re- 
ceived in the of the Sth molt 
deeply and defervedly regretted by hs 
family ani friends, Captain Knipe, of the 
14th drayoous, 

lo, At Peterfburgh, Virginia, Robere 
Polick 
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Pollok, Efg. merchant, eldeft fon of Mr 
Allan Pollok, George’s Square, Glafgow. 

27. At Cumberland houfe, Cliiton, where 
she had gone for the recovery of her health, 
lefley, eldeft danghter of che jate James 
Nobie, Efq. of Greenock. 

—- Lady Gordon, wite of the Rev. Sir 
Adam Gordon, Bart. Re@or of Wett ‘Til- 
es. At Coull, in the ifland of Way, Mrs 
Neil MtLachlan, much and juttly regretted. 

30. At Rutherglen, Mr John Hall, for 25 
years a refpeQable teacher in Glafyow. 

— At Forres, at an advanced ayres Mr 
Alexr, Wation, late Comptroller of the 
Cuftoms, Invernels, much and juftiy 
gretred. 

— At Caldecote Hall, Warwickfhire, 
Mary Elizabeth, wile of the Hon, ‘biiomas 
Bowes. 

At Sandymount, near Dublin, Alver- 
man John Rofe, an upright Magiftrate, 
and an honeft man. 

— At Perth, Major George Auguftus 
Barry, aged 90 years. 

St At Glafrow, Mifs Strahan Wuilfon, 
youngeft daughter of Mr Wallon, letter- 
founder. 

June 1. At Aberdeen, in the 44th year 
of his age, Mr George Raitt, many years 
a refpeable fhipmatter in that place. 

— At kdinburgh, Robina Ramfay Wylie, 
caughter of Alexander Wylie, Elg. late of 
Corlock, M. D. 

— At his houfe, Dundas Street, James 

Watrfon, Efq. of Lower. 
_ 3. At London, after a iingering illnefs, 
mthe 70th year of his age, Henry Herbert, 
tarlof Carnarvon, and Baron Porchefler, of 
High Clere, in the country of Hants, Privy 
Councilor and L.. D.—He is fucceeded 
mm tile and eftate by his eldeft fon, Henry 
George Lord Porchefter, M. P. for Crick- 
lade. 

— At Forge, Dumfries-fiire, fuddenly, 
Rear-Admiral James Dundas, aged 64. 

4. At New Street, in the 77ch year of 
her age, Mrs Alifon, relict of Audrew Al 
fon, kig Edinburgh. 

— At Enifwell, Sudcsk, aged 101, Me 
James Fuller, one of the people called 
Quakers. He had children, grand child- 
Ten, great grand children, and great great 
grand children, to the number of 210. 

¥. At Buccleuch Place, John Reid, Efn. 
advocate. 

8. At Ayr, Mifs Whitefide, daughter of 
Philip Whniefide, F fq. furgeon. 

7. At Lafswade, in the 22d year of his 
«xe, Willian Hume, fon of Mr James 
Jiume, fchoolmafter there. 


year of her age, Mrs Mary Hamilcon, re- 
ict of Charies Hamilton, bfg. of Craigh- 
law. 

— At Fdinburgh, Alexander, fecond 
fon of Mr John Mackinlay, merchant. 

— At Glatgow, Jane, eldeit daughter of 
Mr James How, nurchant there. 

S. At Cullels Place, Leith, Mrs Ann 
Gibfon, wife of Andrew Caifels, Fig 

— At Kirrymuir, Mr ‘Vhomas Alex- 
ander, len. furyeon in the Royal Navy. 

— At Aberdeen, Mrs M'Donald, 
years. 

10 At Aberdeen, Mr James Mafie, ‘at 
chire&, whole worth will be long re- 
membered by a numerous circle of ace 
qeaintance. 

— At Kilmun houfe, Argyllhire, Aley- 
ander Campbell, of Ballochy le. 

— Mils Ligabeth Lawion, deugiter of 
Mr John Lawfon gardener, Gorbals. 

At houfe, Sir 
Mackenzie, of Scatwell, Bart. 

— At ldinburgh, Samuel, fecond fon e! 
James Haig of Bemertyde. 

— At Prince’s Street, inthe 85th vear 
of hisage, Shadrach Moyfe, Efq. late one 
of the Commiihoners of his Majdity’s Crt- 
toms for Scetland,. 

12. At Edinburgh, Mifs Agnefs Graham 
Maitland, dsuvhter of the late John Muat- 
jand, Efg. General Surveyor of Excile. 

— At Pathhead, near Kirkcaldy, James 
Henry Olwalé of Dryourgh, 

— At Avr, Mr John Smith, fenior, aged 
90 years. 

— Ar Pym’s Farm, near Wem, Salop, 
W. Weil Eetry, Efg. father of 
Dettv, ig. the Rosecis. 

At Fdinburgh, Dr Brown, 
Holl, phyfcian in bainburgh, 

— At Stoneyehill heufe, Mr John An- 
voungett fon of Francie Anderfon, 
Liq. writer to the fignet, aged 19 years. 

At Roflic Caftle, much reipected anc 
regretted, Nirs Rofs of Rome. 

—- John, eldeft fon of James Balfour 
younyer of Pilug, W. S. 

Glulyow, Mr James Duncan, 
bookieler. 

—- A: Edinburgh, Elizabeth Campbei, 
Wilt Andrew Hunter Spreul Crauiuri, 
[fy et Coudonhill, Dumbartonfhire, aged 
ears. 


-—- At Edinburgh, George, third fon of 
Myr Gcorge Clapperton, W. 5. 

15. At Caftletrench, in the county of 
Galway, after a long indi/pefition, occa- 
fioned by a decline, in the 15th year of her 
age, Margaret, third daughter of the Right 
Hon. Lord Ffrench. 

1G. At his houfe, South-Street Grofve- 

por-square,; 
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560 
nor-fquare, London, the Right Hon. the 
Earl of Maffarene, aged 66. His Lordthip 
is fueceeded in his title and eftates by his 
brother, Chichefter Skeflington. 

— John Cumine, Efq. ef Auchry; a 
perfon whofe great worth was little known 
to the world. In his peaceful retirement 
he delighted to promote the interefts of fo- 
ciety, by encouraging the labour of the in- 
duftrious, and giving bread to the needy. 
He greatly improved and beautified his 
preperty; and was a pattern for purity of 
condud. 

17. At Symbefter, after three days ill- 
nels, Mifs Bruce of Symhurgh, third daugh- 
rer of the late John Bruce, Efq. of Sym- 
burgh, advocate, and fitter of Mrs Captain 
Frafer, Roval Navy. 

18. At Dunfe, Anne, youngeft daughter 
of the late Mr Adam Watfon, writer in 
Dunle. 

— At Greenock, Hugh Maclauchlan, 
aged 78 years, after having ferved 43 years 
(chiefly abroad) in the Britifh army, eight 
of which was in America with the 71ft res 
giment, where he received a ball in the 
head, at Brooklin Ferry, which was never 
extracted, but which did not prevent him 
fiom doing garrifon duty tll within a few 
years of his death. 

— At Yardheads, Leith, Mrs Jane 
Taylor, wife of Mr John Johnftone, baker, 
much and juftly regretted by her family 
aud triends, and by all who knew her. 

19 At Lanark, Mrs Vary, fpoufe of 
Richard Vary, Efg. Provoft of Lanark. 

— At Kelton, near Guifbrough, at the 
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great age of 106, Dorothy Page. She re. 
tained her faculties to che laft. 

20. At Leith, Mrs Frances Vickerage, 
relict of the deceafed Charles Scott, Ffq, 
of Bavelaw, after a fevere illnefs which the 
endured with Chriftian refignation. 

— At Dumfries, Mrs Margaret Gibfon, 
wife of Mr Pobert Threfhie, fen. 

— At Edinburgh, Kenneth, the youngeft 
fon of Mr Kenneth Mackenzie, W. S. 

21. At Edinburgh, Mr John Du Biffon, 
furgeon-dentift to the Prince of Wales. 

~—— At Murie, James Yeaman, Efq. of 
Murie. 

— At Clifton, Louifa Gordon, third 
daughter of Charles Gordon, Efq. of Gow- 
er-Street, Bedford Square, London. 

— At Garimore houfe, Mrs Cunning- 
hame Graham of Gartmore. 

— At Edinburgh, Euphemia Auld, re- 
lit of the late Rev. Dr Alexander Stirling, 
minifter of Tillicoultry ; and, upon Friday 
the 28th ult. Alexandrina Ogilvie Stirling, 
their eldeft daughter, aged 12 years. 

22. At Invernefs, William Charles, the 
youngelt fon of Dr Robertfon. 

— At Greatlaws, Mr James Robfon, far- 
mer there, mach regretted. 

— At Hutchefontown, Muirhead Camp- 
bell Birmingham, aged 19, only fon of Mr 
R. Birmingham there. 

— At Londen, Lieutenant-Colone! Hill- 
yard. 

— At London, Hugh Macleraith, Efq. 

— At London, Mr James Gordon, late 
of the Cudbear Company, Weftminifter, 
aged 76, 


; Prices of Grain per quarter, Corn Exchang’y 

Price of Stocks, London. 
~ "| Bank 3 per cent. 181]. | Wheat. | Barley. | Oats. | Pease, 
I8li. | Stock. | Omnium. Consols, 
July 234 dis. July 1.]54 92 28 35420 29] 44 
8. ] dis. 62) 8.|55 93 J 28 34] 21 31] 48 5% 
15, 234 2 dis, 62 15.155 92 | suo 36] e2 & 
22.) 2384 | 14 dis. 624 22.160 96 132 37123 33] 46 


Prices of Oat, Pease,and Barley Aleal, in 
Edinburgh Market, per peck. 


Pease and 
Barley Meal 


Bolls., Price. 


Oatmeal. 
Bolls. | Price. 


duly 2. 430 1s 00 ot | 14 00 
a, 440 lo o2 14 
145. 220 16 00 53 14 
23. | 342 J 16 53 [14 GO, 


Prices of Grain at Haddington. 
Wheat. | Barley. | Oats. ] Pease. 


Se Se Se Se se 

June 43]28 s2]17 23])18 
July 5.)40 o3]17 2 
12.439 33417 22418 
192.138 46]28 33417 
26.41 46/28 35417 @24517 
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